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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


‘The Middle-East 


Supply Program 


By Frep Winant, Department of State, and Joun P. Dawson, Foreign Economic Administration 


Part |? 


N APPRAISING THE CURRENT 

SITUATION and problems of civilian 
supplies to the Middle East, I think it 
would be worth while at the outset to 
review the situation and the problems of 
the area during the earlier stages of the 
war. Bearing in mind that fateful day 
in September 1939 when Poland was in- 
vaded, we must note the tragic events 
that occurred in the following year, Dun- 
kirk in May and the Fall of France in 
June, and in the next year—1941—the 
loss of Greece in April and our own Pearl 
Harbor in December. 

All these now-historic events, coupled 
with the German attack on Russia in 
June 1941, had their full impact on the 
countries and the peoples of the Middle 
East. In fact, these earlier events laid 
the stage for the military drama whereby 
the land known as the cradle of civiliza- 
tion might well have become known as 
the grave of civilization as well. 


Creation of Supply Center 


When the Mediterranean was lost to 
merchant shipping and the only faint 
promise of supporting the Middle East 
was by way of the sea lanes around the 
Cape of Good Hope, it was clear that 
shipping had moved into position of first 
over-all priority. When you treble the 
voyage of a ship carrying cargo from one 
given port to another given port, you in 
effect reduce your shipping to one-third 
of the original tonnage. To offset this 
practical loss in shipping and the enor- 
mous difficulties of using inferior and 
improperly equipped ports, the British 
military authorities created the Middle 
East Supply Center for the purpose of 
reorganizing transport for the better 
prosecution of the war. 

The thought back of the new organiza- 
tion was the need for better coordina- 
tion of military and civilian shipping and 
the dire need for a single authority for 
dealing with the diverse elements of a 
Civilian shipping program. It was an 
effort to bring some semblance of order 
to a hopeless situation of clogged ports 


?Part I-—-From an address by Fred Winant, 
Adviser, Eastern Hemisphere Division, De- 
partment of State, and Chairman of the Mid- 
dle East Supplies Committee, Washington, 
before a meeting on February 24, of the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New York. 





with precious ships waiting endlessly for 
unloading berths, and cargoes, when un- 
loaded, piled into truly pyramid-like 
structure with little chance of onward 
movement. This confusion was caused 
to a large extent by the fact that a good 
part of the cargoes arriving were wholly 
unrelated to the war effort and just “in 
the way” militarily. The result was that 
the quantity of military supplies which 
reached the forces was not in accord with 
the seriousness of the situation. 

Not long after the formation of MESC 
along military lines, the Army found that 
high ranking generals and their deputies 
and aides were of necessity devoting too 
much time to the political and civic as- 
pects of the problem. So that the gen- 
erals might spend their full time on stra- 
tegic and operational matters, the Center 
was transferred from military control 
and placed under the authority of the 
Ministry of War Transport. It has re- 
mained essentially civilian in character 
since. 


Achieving Main Objectives 


The first objective of MESC was to re- 
duce the importation of goods not di- 
rectly related to the war effort, thus re- 


leasing shipping space and port facilities 
for the handling of the all-essential mili- 
tary items. In assuming the responsi- 
bility for reducing the nonessential items, 
MESC very definitely assumed the re- 
sponsibility for supplying the essential 
civilian items. Thus, although restric- 
tive in character, the Center was not 
purely negative, and on essential items it 
has kept faith with the areas concerned. 

From the period of worst abuse where 
goods of no war value ran as high as 30 
percent of the arriving cargoes, MESC, 
in the course of a little over a year, was 
able to reduce this alarming figure to 
less than 1 percent. The accruing bene- 
fits to the military were handsomely and 
fortunately realized at the very time 
when Rommel was poised at El] Alamein. 
Military supplies did come through— 
they were not too late nor were they too 
little. 


Winning Battle of Supplies 


There was a period at El Alamein when 
the war became a battle of supplies. 
Complete exhaustion of troops and ma- 
tériel had forced a lull, but it was an 
ominous lull, one of foreboding for the 
side that could not recuperate quickly. 





Photo by Charles K. Moser 
What will be the effect of this war’s swirling forces on the business life of once-somnolent old 
cities of the Middle East? 
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Signal Corps photo 


Caught in a blizzard in high mountains of the Middle East, with a convoy of precious materials 
from the United States, this American truck driver pauses to draw a protective tarpaulin 


over his load. 


Rommel’s position by the bleak sands of 
the Quatarra Depression was untenable 
for any length of time; it was a certainty 
that he must make a final break for the 
fertile lush fields of the Nile Delta. 
Much credit for the ultimate British suc- 
cesses must go to the RAF, under their 
great leader Air Marshal Tedder, which 
consistently and with paralyzing effect 
blasted the German lines of supply. But 
credit must also go to the positive side 
of the service of supplies which was re- 
equipping the great British Eighth Army. 

Over the longest supply line in history 
the new improved Sherman tanks and 
the new 105-mm antitank guns and other 
vital equipment were coming through in 
ever-increasing volume from America. 
They were quickly placed in the compe- 
tent hands of Generals Alexander and 
Montgomery who lost no time in school- 
ing the men of the Eighth Army in the 
handling of the new weapons. The 
MESC played no small part in effecting 
this orderly and smooth-working service 
of supply. 


“Not Enough Stuff” 


In studying supplies to the Middle East, 
we must consider the home-production 
position in the first half of 1942. You 
will perhaps recall the condition of ex- 
treme scarcity—one might even say 
famine—among such commodities as 
steel, medical supplies, agricultural ma- 
chinery, and others. We can always re- 
member that period with pride. Our 
country was building a mighty Army and 
Navy and providing them with the neces- 
sary fighting equipment. It was an 
heroic accomplishment, second only to 
the heroic achievements of that Army 
and Navy in action. 

But during the period of arming our 
forces there was little chance of satisfy- 
ing civilian needs. There just was not 
enough stuff to go around. With the 


factories going full blast on war orders, 
it was seldom that an individual private 
order could receive sufficient priority to 
carry it through the production line. 

It was during this time of near- 
embargo on most civilian-type goods that 
questions and problems concerning sup- 
plies to the Middle East began to arise. 
Quite often the Middle East governments 
would request assistance in providing 
certain articles for their countries. The 
problem at the time was not so much the 
terms under which the goods could be 
moved overseas but whether the goods 
could be gotten there at all. 


Realistic Approach 


In working on these problems, agen- 
cies of the United States Government 
began to encounter the Middle East 
Supply Center at Cairo for the first 
time. A study of the organization was 
made, and it appeared to embody a thor- 
oughly realistic approach to a wartime 
supply problem. In the first place, it 
provided the best and only machinery 
for the optimum utilization of shipping 
space for the direct war effort. In the 
second place, it provided protection to 
the people and stability to the area en- 
gulfed by war. It thus offered a double- 
edged sword—one edge for cutting down 
the Germans, the other edge for cut- 
ting down famine and epidemics, those 
other grim reapers who also stalk the 
lands of innocent people. 

The other aspect of MESC which at- 
tracted attention was that here was a 
British organization working. in con- 
junction with the local territorial gov- 
ernments in determining what imports 
were needed from the United Kingdom 
and the United States. It seemed that 
for supplies coming from the United 
States there should be full American 
participation in passing on the require- 
ment applications. To be sure, the ac- 
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tual authority for the release of Amerj- 
can goods for export was in American 
hands in Washington. However, the 
main point in deciding exports was gen- 
erally on the basis of essentiality, and 
the determination of essentiality seemeq 
logically to belong to those supply people 
on the spot who were naturally more 
cognizant of the particular requirement 
and the general requirements of a given 
country and of the over-all requirements 
of the area as a whole. 

And then again, there was the ques- 
tion of shipping. Shipping during war 
properly follows the course of military 
operations. The Middle East theater of 
war was under British military responsi- 
bility. As such, shipping to the Middle 
East was in conformity with British 
military plans. To orient this period in 
military chronology, it is only necessary 
to remember that the time was after the 
British had successfully cleared Eritrea, 
Italian Somaliland, and Ethiopia of 
Italian troops, and were then engaged 
with Rommel’s Afrika Korps in the desert 
warfare which produced so many star- 
tling results. It was also at the time 
when the vanguard of the American 
troops was reaching the area. 

America Participates 

In this complex situation of supply and 
shipping and British military responsi- 
bility, the American wish was to give 
100 percent support to the military action 
against the Germans and at the same 
time to sustain under war exigencies the 
internal economy of those countries of 
the Middle East with whom friendly 
terms had been maintained for so long. 

As the question was pondered, a cordial 
invitation was received from the British 
Government to participate, to whatever 
extent the United States Government 
should determine, in the affairs of the 
Middle East Supply Center in Cairo. 
Favorable response appeared to supply 
the answer to the perplexing problem, 
and, accordingly, this Government 
agreed to send to the MESC a civilian 
and a military representative. This oc- 
curred in the spring of 1942. 

As for the designation of the United 
States representatives: the War Depart- 
ment appointed Gen. Russell Maxwell, 
who will be remembered favorably from 
the earliest days of export control, and 
who at that time was the Commanding 
General for all American forces in the 
Middle East; the State Department ap- 
pointed me. 


Land of the Nile 


In accepting my appointment as 
United States Civilian Representative to 
the MESC, I asked that I might take 
three men with me to conduct an initial 
survey. For my staff I requested one man 
with Lend-Lease experience, one with 
Economic Warfare experience, and the 
third to be experienced in agriculture. 
I was particularly anxious to have an 
agricultural expert with me because I 
felt sure that, as the pressure of war in- 
creased, food would become of increasing 
concern. 

As I left Washington on the first of 
July, I was able to read in the papers all 
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about the Middle East. Rommel had 
made the area headline news. The lat- 
ter portion of my trip out may be of 
interest. 

The flight from Khartoum to Cairo 
was unique, probably not likely to be re- 
peated. We began at normal flying 
height, but. as we got deeper into Egypt 
we dropped to an unusually low altitude. 
You see we were entering the combat 
zone, and the plane’s radio was barred. 
We flew low so that our plane might be 
readily identified as a friendly aircraft. 
Under these flying conditions I watched 
from my perch on a large packing crate 
the country passing below. We were 
over the Nile for most of the last leg of 
the journey, so I was privileged to ob- 
serve at close range the extraordinarily 
intensive farming of that narrow border 
of land so well nourished by the great 
Nile River. It appeared like a patch- 
work quilt through which was woven a 
silver ribbon. 

Of all the waterways which have meant 
life and living to the human race, there 
is none comparable to the Nile. For 
thousands of years this thread-like water 
course has been the blood stream, the 
nervous system, and the backbone of 
Egypt. Out of the barren desert, the 
coupled forces of the Blue Nile and the 
White Nile have reclaimed a strip of 
arable land which has supported from 
the beginning of history one of our most 
ancient of races and which unstintingly 
continues to support the ever-increasing 
Egyptian population. Even its surface 
manifestations offer an harmonious 
blending of beauty and utility. With no 
cross currents and few cross winds, the 
picturesque feluccas pass in the river— 
one sailing upstream with a favorable 
breeze, the other drifting downstream 
with an equally favorable current. Small 
wonder that the Egyptians love the 
Nile! 

Cairo, generally known as the most 
cosmopolitan of the cities of the world, 
was outdoing itself in picturesqueness. 
To the teeming native population, there 
were added legions of troops. In wars 
the centers of communication system will 
always be crowded with the military. 
Cairo will undoubtedly remain the num- 
ber 1 international crossroads of the 
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world. It is where the East meets the 
West, but where, it has been demon- 
strated beyond a doubt, the Germans 
will never meet the Japs! 


Middle East Defined 


Most of you are familiar with the area, 
but perhaps you do not all realize that, 
when we speak of the “Middle East” in 
this supply service, we Mean an area 
which, starting with Malta, includes 
Cyprus, Lebanon, Syria, Palestine, Trans- 
Jordan, Iraq, Iran, Saudi Arabia, Aden, 
Somalilands, Eritrea, Ethiopia, Sudan, 
Egypt, Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, and in 
some instances, Turkey. 

There are 18 political areas involved, 
which offer the following varied patterns 
of government: six sovereign states, four 
British colonies, four mandated states, 
three territories formerly belonging to 
the enemy, and one condominium. 

The total area is larger than conti- 
nental United States, with an estimated 
population of 83,000,000. Offhand, I 
cannot think of a more complex political 
and economic group for servicing in the 
matter of civilian supplies under war 
conditions. 


Organization Evolves 
g 


Of course, Cairo is the normal head- 
quarters of the MESC, and there are local 
offices in each of the areas. When I first 
visited the Center there were 100 persons 
in the organization. At that time the 
regional offices were generally housed 
with the British Legations. The chang- 
ing over of this entirely British organi- 
zation to an Anglo-American complexion 
has been gradual, by reason of the ex- 
treme difficulty of getting competent 
men to those distant lands during a 
period of increasing manpower shortage. 

Shortly after my arrival there I was 
joined by the three men who had been 
selected by Lend-Lease, Economic War- 
fare, and Agriculture—Bill Rountree, 
Marshall MacDuffie, and Ben Thibo- 
deaux. There could not have been a bet- 
ter team, but, when it was decided that 
we should join in the operations of the 
Center and asked for the necessary addi- 
tional personnel from home, nothing 
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happened beyond cabling. No substan- 
tial increase in American personnel oc- 
curred until early last summer. 

At the present time there are some 90 
people out there on the American side 
working on supplies and general eco- 
nomic matters. It is difficult to say ex- 
actly how many of these may be consid- 
ered as working in the Center. Lend- 
Lease has been treated as an American 
operation, and, consequently, certain 
Lend-Lease men are stationed at the 
American Legation in Cairo. Perhaps it 
can be said that 50 Americans are con- 
nected with the Center. 

With the added American strength in 
the field, men are being placed in the 
regional offices. In other words, there is 
fast approaching a truly Anglo-American 
composition in the Center’s set-up. 


Men in Strategic Posts 


In the matter of American participa- 
tion in MESC, I have always advocated 
adequate representation but not neces- 
sarily equality in numbers—what might 
be termed equality of voice regardless of 
numbers. What was wanted was a se- 
lected group of experienced men who 
could be placed at the strategic points 
in the organization; an American staff 
sufficient to make a real contribution to 
the day-to-day work of the Center and 
to add the American slant to policy deci- 
sions. The organizational chart of the 
Center provides for five divisions: Food, 
Matériel Supplies, Motor Transport, 
Medical Supplies, and Secretariat. An 
American serves as Director of the Ma- 
tériel Supplies, and another American is 
on his way to take charge of Medical Sup- 
plies. In the important Food Division 
there is an American in charge of food 
production. The British Director of the 
Food Division, incidentally, graduated 
from Cornell University. For Motor 
Transport we have an excellent man 
lined up, and he should soon join MESC 
as an Assistant Director. Sprinkled 


throughout the divisions are the other 
Americans assigned to the Center. On 
the top administrative side is a Director 
General—an Australian—and a Deputy 
Director General—a New Zealander. 
Above this is a Policy Committee, or, as 
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In today’s Middle East, such modern establishments as this silk-spinning 
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The ways of the immemorial East. 
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it is described today, a Directing Commit- 
tee, consisting of two Britishers and two 
Americans. 


Requirement Procedure 


A brief description of the requirement 
procedure might be of interest. Alloca- 
tion of shipping tonnage is established 
by the combined shipping authorities, 
and Cairo is notified of the schedule pro- 
posed for the ensuing 6-month period. 
Cairo in turn informs the local govern- 
ments of their expected quota. Within 
the framework of this program the lo- 
cal government issues import licenses. 
The government then files with the local 
MESC office a list of the import permits 
granted, which list is forwarded to Cairo. 
MESC in Cairo reviews the several 
regional lists in accordance with the 
original schedules and in the light of 
current information on shipping and 
procurement. The final approved list 
with shipping priorities is -sent on to 
Washington and London. Cairo may be 
said to provide an equitable correlation 
of the regional wants as well as to supply 
the most current information on ship- 
ping and procurement. 

The determination of the supply area 
for Middle East requirements is difficult 
on certain articles, but fairly clear on 
most. The controlling principle is of 
course the best prosecution of the war. 
But, other things being equal—that is, 
in the absence of an overriding war re- 
quirement such as shipping, supply, and 
the like—the choice of the importer pre- 
vails. He determines from where and 
from whom he shall buy. 


From What Sources? 


In speaking of source of supply, the 
natural question comes to mind, “What 
source has supplied the goods to the 
Middle East?” The answer is: several 
sources—in most cases the source which 
is nearest to the point of ultimate con- 
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sumption. If a requirement can be met 
from a surplus of one of the adjoining 
areas, that source is always tapped first. 
The war has naturally given an impetus 
to local production. If the product is 
for the war effort, the production has 
been encouraged and aided by MESC. 

Just as a single example, strenuous 
efforts have been made to increase the 
growth and yield of cereal crops. It has 
been possible to get out to the area a 
limited quantity of agricultural machin- 
ery and a certain quantity of Chilean ni- 
trates. By providing shipping space for 
this machinery and fertilizer enormous 
savings on later shipments of wheat have 
been effected. Not only is a provident 
investment made in shipping but a guar- 
anty is given that there will be foodstuff 
on hand regardless of the difficulties and 
hazards of the sea. 

Similar support has been given to local 
industries, with the result that the area 
as a whole has achieved a surprising de- 
gree of self-sufficiency. By this part of 
the program MESC has been credited 
with the saving of better than a million 
tons of shipping space for the use of the 
military during the year 1942. 

When a requirement cannot be met 
from a source within the area, the next 
nearest supply area is selected, always 
bearing in mind that long ocean haul on 
products of the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 

Of course, because of production ca- 
pacity in the United States and the 
United Kingdom, these sources are re- 
sorted to on many items. As to the rela- 
tive standing between these two sources 
of supply, the exports from the United 
Kingdom have shown a proportionately 
greater reduction over peacetime exports 
than the exports from the United States. 
The relative position has changed mate- 
rially from a pre-war year such as 1938 
when United States exports to the Red 
Sea area were $24,500,000 as compared 
with $65,000,000 from the United King- 
dom. In fact, during the past year or so 
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Numerous Americans today, workers for the Middle East Supply Center, fresh from the roaring 
modernity of wartime industrialism in this country, find themselves, not infrequently, 
amazed at the physical impressiyeness of little-known Eastern cities—such as Mukalla, in 


the Hadhramaut, 
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the civilian goods imported into that areg 
have been predominantly of Uniteg 
States origin as against United Kingdom 
origin. 


“Only Feasible Scheme” 


There is a natural concern as to the 
extent to which commercial orders of 
United States origin have been displaceq 
by Lend-Lease shipments. The signifi- 
cance of civilian Lend-Lease goods to 
normal trade channels has not been as 
great as is generally accepted. Commer- 
cial channels have retained by far the 
greater portion of the supplies destined 
for civilian end use in the Middle East. 

It is generally concluded by those in 
possession of the pertinent facts that the 
adoption of a combined Middle East sup- 
ply program was, and still is, the only 
feasible scheme for getting on with the 
war and for providing the areas con- 
cerned with sufficient civilian supplies 
to sustain an orderly economy. 


Part Il * 
Problems Have Multiplied 


The most significant factor in the de- 
velopment of the program of Middle East 
supplies was the decision reached in the 
spring of 1942 to conduct it as a joint 
responsibility of the United States and 
the British Governments. It is not neces- 
sary to review the reasons for that de- 
cision, except to emphasize that, then as 
now, military factors formed a major 
element. The Middle East has been and 
still is the great crossroads of the world. 
We could not let our enemies invest it. 
Nor could we afford to let conditions of 
political or economic insecurity develop 
to jeopardize or weaken our military 
effort. More recently it has been realized 
that the Middle East is one of the critical 
areas of the world, for reasons other than 
purely military. As the war recedes 
gradually from the Middle East we have 
found that the problems with which the 
Allied Nations are jointly concerned have 
multiplied, not diminished. The pro- 
gram of civilian supplies is only one as- 
pect of a wider range of Middle Eastern 
problems in whose solution the major 
Allied nations must be prepared to 
collaborate. 


Procedures in United States 


It was only gradually that procedures 
were organized in the United States to 
correspond with the procedures in the 
field for estimating Middle Eastern needs 
and aiding the movement of essential 
supplies. The months during which the 
outcome of the war was being decided in 
Egypt and Libya were also months in 
which the agencies of the United States 
Government were being organized for 
total war. There was no single agency or 
group of agencies able to control through 


* Part II—This is based on an address given 
by John P. Dawson, Chief of the Middle East 
Division, Foreign Economic Administration, 
and Director of the Combined Agency for 
Middle East Supplies, before a meeting on 
February 24 of the Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York. 
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a unified program the movement of 
civilian supplies to the Middle East. 

It was not until October 1, 1943, that 
the Combined Agency for Middle East 
Supplies was set up as the licensing 
agency for Middle East shipments under 
a program license issued by the former 
Office of Economic Warfare. The 
charter of the Combined Agency consists 
of a series of letters exchanged between 
the Department of State and the British 
Minister resident in Washington. It is 
the product, in other words, of inter- 
governmental agreement, with functions 
outlined in the official documents ex- 
changed between the two Governments. 

As originally set up, its operations were 
directed by an executive committee of 
five, composed of representatives of the 
Department of State, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, the Office of Lend-Lease 
Administration, the British Supply Coun- 
cil, and the British Colonies Supply Mis- 
sion. By subsequent agreement the ex- 
ecutive committee has been reduced to 
three—Fred Winant for the Department 
of State, Allan Christelow for the British 
Supply Council, and John Dawson for the 
Foreign Economic Administration, suc- 
cessor to the Office of Economic Warfare 
and the Office of Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion. 


Washington Staff's Functions 


The functions of the working staff in 
the Washington office of the Combined 
Agency can be broadly divided into (1) 
licensing operations, including arrange- 
ments for securing supply assistance from 
the War Production Board and other 
supply authorities, and (2) program- 
ming—that is to say, analysis and prep- 
aration of Middle Eastern civilian re- 
quirements for presentation by the For- 
eign Economic Administration, Bureau of 
Supplies, to the War Production Board 
and other supply authorities. 

Within the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration the division adopted between 
the Bureau of Supplies and the Bureau of 
Areas has been that the former is re- 
sponsible for the requirements and allo- 
cations of commodities, whereas the lat- 
ter is concerned with the over-all eco- 
nomic programs of the various areas. In 
their participation in the work of the 
Combined Agency, the representatives of 
the Foreign Economic Administration 
function as members of the Middle East 
Division, Bureau of Areas. All the For- 
eign Economic Administration personnel 
assigned to the Agency are members of 
the Middle East Division and are admin- 
istratively responsible to the Foreign 
Economic Administration. 


Integrating Controls 


One of the main objectives of the Com- 
bined Agency when originally set up was 
to integrate, with other arrangements for 
the Middle East program, the shipping 
controls exercised by the United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation Mission in New 
York. Accordingly, it was specifically 
provided in the agreements which set up 
the Combined Agency that the Middle 
East shipping office of the United King- 
dom Commercial Corporation should 
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Photo by Charles K. Moser 


In primitive bazars such as this one at Hodeidah (in the Yemen) questions of the supply of 
and demand for commodities possess a most immediate urgency. 


come under the administrative direction 
of the Combined Agency. 

This change occurred on October 1 and 
was announced in the Export Bulletin 
of the Foreign Economic Administration 
in describing the program license which 
was issued to the Combined Agency. 
Public announcement by way of press re- 
lease was postponed until January, pend- 
ing completion of arrangements for for- 
mal transfer of the personnel and facil- 
ities of the New York Office to the Foreign 
Economic Administration and the British 
Supply Council, respectively. The Amer- 
ican personnel of the New York Office 
have been added to the staff of the Middle 
East Division, Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration. 

Some misunderstanding has resulted 
from the use of a British agency (even 
though with a predominantly American 
personnel) in the issuance of shipping 
documents for the shipment of American 
goods to independent countries of the 
Middle East. It is generally agreed that 
the Middle East Office of the United 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation Mis- 
sion did a competent and businesslike job 
and that it performed a very useful func- 
tion in expediting shipments to the Mid- 
dle East. Misunderstanding, however, 
was bound to result where an agency 
of the British Government, as it was in 
effect, issued the documents required for 
shipment of American goods to non- 
British territories. No one was more 
alive to this fact than the British, who 
for many months urged American par- 
ticipation at the shipping end. 

The functions of the New York Office 
have throughout been clearly defined and 
limited in scope, though essential in in- 
suring the movement of supplies. The 
change of name and the transfer of per- 
sonnel which have occurred recently have 
been urged, rather than resisted, by the 
British authorities. By making these 
changes it is hoped that an important 
source of misunderstanding has been 
removed. 

One further point about the New York 
Office. Shipping arrangements for Pal- 





estine, Trans-Jordan, Aden, and Cyprus 
have been handled by the British Col- 
onies Supply Mission. Last fall when 
arrangements were being completed for 
organizing the Combined Agency, it was 
agreed by officers of the British Colonies 
Supply Mission that the functions per- 
formed by them should be taken over as 
soon as possible by the New York Offfice 
of the Combined Agency. This step has 
been delayed by the necessity for com- 
pleting the reorganization of the New 
York Office itself. It occurred on March 
15, 1944. 


Government and Private Trade 


There remain three points of substan- 
tive policy which should be discussed: 

(1) The relative proportions of gov- 
ernment and private trade in the Middle 
East; 

(2) The procedure for determining 
sources of supply; and 

(3) The prospects for increased volume 
of trade with the Middle Eastern area. 

As to the first point there has been 
some misapprehension. Specifically, it 
has at times been suggested that Lend- 
Lease procurement, through the proce- 
dure known as the bulk indent, has been 
resorted to on a large scale, to the dis- 
advantage of private trade. The main 
source of confusion on this point has been 
the failure to distinguish between ship- 
ments of military goods to the British 
Army in the Middle East and shipments 
of civilian supplies to the governments 
or private traders of the Middle East. 
There have been, it is true, substantial 
Lend-Lease shipments of munitions and 
other military supplies to Middle East 
destinations. One should remember the 
anxious months when Libya and Egypt 
Were one of the two main theaters in the 
world of active military operations and 
when the outcome hung very narrowly 
in the balance. Fortunately it was pos- 
sible to pour in large quantities of mili- 
tary supplies, and, as has already been 
said in this discussion, to get them there 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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IRAN in 1943— 


Middle East Supply Program Plays Significant Role in the 
Trade and Economy of the Strategically Situated Country 


CONOMIC CONDITIONS IN IRAN 
during 1943 showed little variation 
from the preceding year. As in 1942, the 
inadequate food supply continued to be 
the outstanding difficulty, but this prob- 
lem was eased considerably in the second 
half of the year by better crops. Official 
efforts to curb the rise in prices of Iran’s 
domestic products were somewhat more 
successful, but the price situation with 
respect to import commodities, in which 
the scarcity was unrelieved, was less fa- 
vorable, partly in consequence of specula- 
tive operations. To combat such specu- 
lation, the list of imports subject to the 
monopoly regime was extended. Broad- 
er activity was noted in mineral exploita- 
tion, whereas industrial operations were 
hampered by a shortage of replacement 
parts and limited transport facilities. 
Construction projects carried on in Iran 
by the Allied authorities helped to offset 
the drop in normal public works. The 
country’s foreign trade was restricted by 
the limited trading area and inadequate 
shipping. Budget estimates were larger, 
and note circulation continued to in- 
crease. 


Crop Yields Larger 
Crops were generally good during 1943. 
Although favorable weather conditions 
gave promise of bumper yields, these were 
not fully realized because of such factors 
as a shortage of grain seeds, insufficient 
draft animals, and inadequate security 


in important agricultural areas of the 
country. The food situation improved 


By Jon A. CaLHoun, American 
Vice Consul, Teheran, lran 


toward the end of the year as collections 
of grain increased; up to the middle of 
December collections totaled 203,400 
metric tons, as compared with 105,560 in 
the same period of 1942. A fair yield was 
also indicated for sugar beets. 

Production of some of Iran’s principal 
products for the year ended March 20, 
1943, are estimated (official data not 
available) as follows, in metric tons: 
wheat, 1,100,000 to 1,200,000; barley, 504,- 
000 to 560,000; rice, 300,000 to 320,000; 
raw cotton, 26,000; tobacco, 10,000; rais- 
ins, 20,000; and almonds, 6,000. The 
yield of these products for the year ended 
March 20, 1944, were expected to be 
larger as a result of good climatic condi- 
tions. 

Prices Higher 

Retail and wholesale prices of most 
domestic and foreign commodities rose 
steadily in Iran during the first half of 
1943, but the prices of some products 
registered declines in the latter part of 
the year, the only important exceptions 
being tea, sugar, and cotton, woolen, and 
silk textiles. These declines, however, 
had little effect on the cost-of-living in- 
dex because other items, such as rent, 
heat, and light, continued to rise. The 
general cost-of-living index stood at 1,076 
on December 21, 1943 (June 22, 1936, to 
June 21, 1937, equals 100) as compared 
with 542 a year earlier. 





Courtesy Oil and Gas Journal 


Petroleum company’s rerun unit at Kermanshah, Iran. 
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In order to check the price advance for 
imported products, the Price Stabilizg- 
tion Section of Iran’s Ministry of Finance 
not only increased the number of these 
commodities subject to the monopoly re- 
gime but also prescribed the price and 
manner of domestic sale of the products, 


[Industrial Activit y 


Industrial activity in Iran during 1943 
was only moderate, operations being 
hampered by a lack of replacement parts 
in many factories and inadequate trans- 
port service in all sections of the coun- 
try. 

Production of carpets, the country’s 
principal manufacture for export, was 
restricted by a shortage of shipping fa- 
cilities. Output, however, was helped 
somewhat by local demand in the early 
months of the year, but this ‘trade was 
largely of a speculative character. Ex- 
ports of woolen carpets and floor cover- 
ings for the year ended March 20, 1943 
were valued at 137,819,497 rials as com- 
pared with 131,312,158 in the preceding 
year. The United States was Iran’s 
principal market, taking 47,789,689 rials’ 
worth against 59,580,011 in the preced- 
ing year; other leading destinations for 
carpets were Syria-Lebanon and Iraq, 
Prices remained steady during the first 
half of 1943, as a result of negligible ex- 
ports, but began to rise in the middle 
of the year, following the lifting of the 
ban on carpet imports into the United 
States. During the closing months of 
the year activity in the carpet trade 
again dwindled to minor proportions. 

Match production for the year ended 
March 20, 1943, showed a decline from 
the preceding year, while output of loaf 
and granulated sugar also was less. 

The trend toward industrial self-suffi- 
ciency in Iran continued during 1943. 
Practically all of the new factories 
opened during the year were for the pro- 
duction of chemical products, which nor- 
mally constitute a large item among 
imports. Capacity of the fish-canning 
factory at Bandar Abbas was expanded. 

Practically no construction of public 
works was started by the Iranian Gov- 
ernment during 1943. This lag, how- 
ever, was offset by projects undertaken 
by the Allied authorities. 

The strong demand for Iran’s strate- 
gic minerals was reflected in greater ac- 
tivity, and certain quantities of coal, 
copper, chrome, nickel, antimony, red 
oxide of iron, sulphur, and orpiment 
were produced. 

Oil continued to be the most impor- 
tant mineral, but data on Iran’s produc- 
tion for the year are not available. 
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Trucks from the U.S. being assembled at a busy American supply point in Iran. 


Foreign Trade Restricted 


Iran’s commercial trade—duty-paid 
imports and commercial exports, exclud- 
ing oil—was handicapped by a lack of 
shipping and the limited trading area. 
Duty-paid imports for the year ended 
March 20, 1943, totaled 137,300 metric 
tons against 248,600 in the preceding 
year, the values being 1,313,910,832 and 
613,853,988 rials, respectively. Commer- 
cial exports during the same period de- 
clined to 557,719,058 rials from 811,910,- 
558, with a sharp drop in volume. The 
lower volumes were attributed to greater 
selectivity of products, resulting from 
the scarcity of shipping. Higher prices 
were principally responsible for the rise 
in import values despite the decline in 
volume, but a change in the character of 
the imports was probably an additional 
factor. 

The value of duty-free imports was 
substantially greater in value, increasing 
to 1,080,241,640 rials from 177,241,664 in 
1941-42. These consist chiefly of pur- 
chases by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., the 
diplomatic corps, Allied authorities, and 
certain Government departments. Ex- 
ports of oil also registered a considerable 
gain, totaling 3,482,671,615 rials against 
1,011,336 866. 

Iranian exports to the United States in 
1942-43 were valued at 172,553,317 rials 
as contrasted with 160,501,083 a year 
earlier, while imports into Iran from the 
United States declined to 145,955,545 
rials from 160,501,083. Purchases from 
the United States comprised chiefly ce- 
reals, flour, sugar, automobiles, trucks, 
tires, tubes, and rubber manufactures, 
Mineral oils, paper and manufactures, 
chemical and pharmaceutical products— 
while exports to the United States in- 
cluded mostly carpets, opium, gum trag- 
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Controls Tightened 


The year 1943 witnessed a further 
tightening of official control over Iran’s 
imports, as a number of additional items 
were brought under the monopoly 
regime. This extension of the monopoly 
régime was attributed chiefly to a desire 
to check speculation in import products, 
in which a scarcity persisted. 

As a result of the continued shortage 
of shipping, greater consideration was 
given to the vital needs of the country in 
approving import permits. In this con- 
nection a coordinated import procedure, 
involving the Combined Supplies Com- 
mittee of the Middle East Supply Center 
and the Foreign Trade Supervision De- 
partment of the Price Stabilization Sec- 
tion of the Iranian Ministry of Finance 
was carefully worked out during the 
year. Under this plan the importation 
of goods into Iran is determined from 
the viewpoint of the vital needs of the 
country, the availability of shipping 
space from the various’ exporting 
countries, and the supply position of the 
latter countries. Quotas for all com- 
modities to be imported into Iran are 
established by the Combined Supplies 
Committee, subject to the approval of 
the Middle East Supply Center in Cairo, 
and licenses are granted on the basis of 
these quotas to merchants in Iran who 
have applied for permission to import 
goods in each category. 


Budget Larger 


Ordinary budget receipts for 1943-44 
(March 21 to March 20) were estimated 
at 1,890,795,096 rials as compared with 
1,567,720,000 in 1942-43, while the re- 
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spective figures for ordinary expendi- 
tures were 3,297,718,537 and 2,617,990,000 
rials. 

During the current year the principal 
increases in revenue were expected from 
direct and indirect taxes. An important 
innovation was the final passage of an 
income-tax law (on November 11, 1943) ; 
according to this measure incomes up to 
and including 10,000 rials will be sub- 
ject to a tax of 2 percent; from 10,001 
to 30,000 rials the rate is 3 percent on the 
surplus over 10,000; for incomes above 
this level there is a graduated scale of 
percentages with a maximum levy of 80 
percent on incomes in excess of 1,000,000 
rfals. 

Revenue from the income tax is ex- 
pected to play an important part in 
achieving a better balance of Iran’s 
budget finances. In the past the Gov- 
ernment depended to a large extent on 
borrowings from the National Bank; by 
June 1943, the Government’s debt to this 
bank had amounted to 3,200,000,000 rials. 

With the exception of an additional 
300,000,000 rials to the Ministry of War, 
the expansion in expenditures is due to 
small increases in appropriations to all 
Government departments to meet the 
added costs of operating under present 
conditions. 

The Iranian Government is also en- 
gaged in important commercial activi- 
ties, and, while these enterprises yield 
considerable revenue, they also require 
large outlays for the purchase of food, 
raw materials, and equipment. Receipts 
from Government factories and other 
commercial enterprises and municipali- 
ties were estimated at 5,795,927,987 rials 
for the year ended March 20, 1944, while 
expenditures for the same period were 
placed at 5,896,680,605 rials. 


Currency Developments 


The volume of notes in circulation in 
Iran registered another expansion dur- 
ing 1943. Total note issue as of March 
21, 1943 (latest official figure available), 
was 4,647,500,000 rials (of which 924,- 
448,235 were held by the National Bank) 
as compared with the total of 1,995,500,- 
000 rials a year earlier. Although later 
official data are not available, it is be- 
lieved that there was a further increase 
in note circulation during 1943. 

For the purpose of stimulating confi- 
dence in the paper money in circulation 
and at the same time to help stabilize 
prices, sales of gold were undertaken 
throughout Iran. during the year; this 
gold was obtained from the United King- 
dom and the United States. Sale of sil- 
ver on the open market was also contem- 
plated by a bill passed by the Iranian 
Parliament on October 3, 1943, which 
provided for the importation of gold and 
its substitution for silver as part of the 
currency reserve. 

To provide the Allied authorities with 
Iranian currency necessary for their 
transactions in Iran, the Government ne- 
gotiated financial agreements with the 
United Kingdom and the U.S.S. R. 

The buying and selling rates for the 
rial were maintained during 1943 at 32 
and 32.5 rials to the dollar, respectively. 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Turkey has various modern factories, such as the Cotton Textile Works at Kayseri 


TURKEY in 1943— 


Facts Now Made Available Show the Middle Eastern Republic 
Facing Up to Numerous Difficulties Engendered by World War 


HE YEAR 1943 was another difficult 

one for Turkey. Although crops were 
generally good and industrial and min- 
ing activities were fairly well maintained, 
wartime tendencies remained unchecked. 
Prices continued to advance—defense ex- 
penditures increased—the rise in note 
circulation persisted—foreign trade was 
handicapped by transport difficulties and 
restricted trading area. 


Crops Good, Prices Up 


Turkey’s agricultural yields were gen- 
erally larger in 1943, owing partly to fa- 
vorable weather, an expansion in sown 
acreage, and various forms of assistance 
by the Government. Cereal production, 
especially of wheat, showed a substantial 
increase, but transport difficulties and 
lack of warehousing facilities hampered 
marketing operations. Estimates for 
cereals in 1943, with 1942 figures in 
parentheses, were as follows, in metric 
tons: Wheat, 4,000,000 (2,500,000) ; bar- 
ley, 1,600,000 (1,200,000); rye, 400,000 
(350,000); oats, 300,000 (200,000); and 
corn, 800,000 (700,000). 

A record yield was indicated for sugar, 
with an estimate of 96,400 tons, compared 
with 57,000 in the preceding year. In- 
creases were also reported for raisins, figs, 


By Earte C. Taytor, American 
Commercial Attaché, Ankara, 
Turkey 


and linseed, with declines in tobacco and 
cotton. 

Official control over agricultural prod- 
ucts continued to be exercised in Turkey 
to a certain degree during the year. A 
ban on the export of cereals was 
maintained. To prevent hoarding and 
speculation, the cities of Ankara, Izmir, 
and Istanbul, where a rationing system 
exists, were obliged to obtain their cereal 
requirements through the Office of the 
Products of the Soil. With the exception 
of a short period, when the State’s share 
of production was being collected, the 
purchase and sale of cereals in the in- 
terior of Turkey was free of any official 
restriction. 

The Turkish Government took steps 
during the year to build up supplies of 
vital agricultural products to meet pos- 
sible emergency requirements. In this 
connection a decree, published in May, 
provided for compulsory.sale at fixed 
prices, to the Office of the Products of 
the Soil, of specified percentages (rang- 
ing from 20 to 50 percent) of the output 
of individual growers. A subsequent de- 


cree levied a tax on all agricultural prod- 
ucts, payable in some cases in cash and 
in others in kind. This tax ranged 
from 8 to 12 percent and applied to pro- 
ducers of cereals, vegetables, dried fruits, 
and various other agricultural products, 
This measure helped to build up Gov- 
ernment supplies and provided an addi- 
tional source of revenue to cover Tur- 
key’s extraordinary expenditures. 

The price trend continued upward 
durirg 1943, with quotations for many 
products reaching as much as five times 
their pre-war level. Despite the gen- 
erally favorable crop yields and the ac- 
cumulation of export shipments at the 
close of the year of such leading prod- 
ucts as tobacco, figs, and raisins, these 
factors apparently had no effect on the 
price levels for most commodities. The 
constant rise in prices was attributed 
to a number of factors, including diffi- 
culties of transportation and distribu- 
tion and competitive bidding for Turk- 
ish products by the Axis and the Allied 
Nations. “ 


Industries Steady 


Although operating under wartime 
handicaps, industries in Turkey made 4 
relatively favorable showing in 1943. 
Not only was output well sustained, de- 
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spite shortages of certain raw materials, 
put progress was also made with some 
new projects. There was apparently 
no perceptible effect on industrial output 
from the impact of the capital tax levy, 
which affected chiefly minority groups 
and resulted in some changes of owner- 
ip. 
Wane heavy demand for military pur- 
ses continued to limit the quantities 
available for Turkey’s civilian needs; for 
example, the greater part of the output 
of semigovernmental and private textile 
plants was absorbed by the armed forces. 
Textile output was expanded by the 
opening of a new plant, with an annual 
capacity of 600,000 meters of cloth, for 
the manufacture of woolen fabrics from 
rags. Further improvement of the tex- 
tile industry was presaged with plans for 
a dyeing and finishing plant in connec- 
tion with the yarn factory at Denizli, 
where an electric central was recently 
completed. The granting of certain spe- 
cial facilities to operators of hand looms 
helped the textile output. 

Activities at the Karabuk iron and 
steel plant were expanded to meet war- 
time requirements. The rolling mills 
were enlarged, the manufacture of tubes 
was speeded up, installations for the pro- 
duction of chemical byproducts were 
completed, the manufacture of Diesel oil 
from coal was started, and semicoke pro- 
duction was appreciably increased. The 
second paper and cellulose plant was in- 
augurated during the year, and other 
projects reported as almost completed 
included the sulfuric-acid and super- 
phosphate plants and the Izmit chlorine 
plant. 

With the completion of the Sivas and 
Ankara plants, Turkey’s cement-produc- 
tion facilities were increased considera- 
bly, and output for the first half of 1943, 
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despite the temporary stoppage caused 
by a coal shortage, was estimated at 
100,000 metric tons. 

Public-works activity in Turkey in 1943 
was almost entirely confined to projects 
of strategic importance, such as railways, 
highways, and ports, and the completion 
of certain semigovernmental industrial 
plants. Construction was active on the 
proposed line from Diyarbekir to the 
Iraqi frontier and on the Elazig-Van rail- 
way line. 

The important Seyhan Dam was com- 
pleted during the year. This dam, which 
took 21% years to construct, will irrigate 
large areas in the Cukurova cotton re- 
gions. 


Mineral Output Mounts 


Coal production fluctuated rather 
widely during 1943. Although total out- 
put, estimated by the Minister of 
Economy at 3,200,000 metric tons, ex- 
ceeded by 180,000 tons the record of 1941, 
serious shortages developed from time 
to time; such shortages were responsible 
for the temporary suspension of oper- 
ations by the cement plants early in 
1943. The output of lignite was also 
larger, being estimated at around 400,- 
000 tons. 

The exploitation of Turkish minerals 
was stimulated by strong foreign de- 
mand. . During the first 6 months of 
1943 (latest available figures) production 
of chrome reached 79,844 tons, compared 
with 51,552 in the corresponding period 
of 1942. Output for the full year 1942 
of this important mineral, which has 
yielded a substantial amount of foreign 
exchange, approximated 144,700 metric 
tons. Copper production was slightly 
above the first 6 months of 1942, the re- 
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Young Turks study construction, for the Republic’s future upbuilding. 
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spective figures being 4,210 and 4,152 
tons. 

Turkey’s output of iron ore registered 
further gains during 1943, and small 
quantities were exported during the year, 
chiefly in return for iron, manufactures. 
The Divrik iron-ore mines, which began 
operating prior to 1938, had yielded a 
total of about 457,270 tons by the be- 
ginning of 1944, and, owing to the recent 
increase in output, Turkey is no longer 
dependent on imports. 


Budget Larger 


Turkish Government finances during 
1943 continued to reflect the influence 
of the war—with budget estimates, par- 
ticularly expenditures for defense, show- 
ing a sharp expansion. The ordinary 
budget for 1943-44 (June 1—-May 31) was 
the largest on record; it provided for ex- 
penditures of £T486,717,349 and revenues 
of £T486,720,000, an increase of 23 per- 
cent over 1942-43. The major part of 
the increase was designated for defense, 
debt interest and amortization, and pub- 
lic instruction. To cover these additional 
expenditures, increases in existing rates 
and certain new taxes, including a tax 
on agricultural produce, were approved. 

National defense continues to absorb 
an increasing share of Turkey’s public 
expenditures. In addition to the 
£T116,031,238 appropriated for this pur- 
pose in the ordinary budget for 1943-44, 
three extraordinary allotments (totaling 
£T370,000,000) were subsequently au- 
thorized, bringing the total to £T486,031,- 
238 up to the end of 1943. 


“Tax on Wealth” 


Total collections under the capital tax 
levy have amounted to £T300,000,000, of 
which £T220,000,000 was obtained in 
Istanbul. This tax (known as the Tax 
on Wealth), which fell primarily on the 
minority elements in Turkish industrial 
and commercial life, caused liquidation 
of some business houses and also resulted 
in a number of changes in ownership of 
well-known firms, as well as in drastic 
reduction of liquid assets of many im- 
portant minority-owned firms. 

A generally cautious policy was fol- 
lowed by banking institutions; particu- 
larly foreign banks. Commercial activ- 
ity during 1943 remained primarily on 
a cash basis, with few outstanding debts; 
such credit as was granted was usually 
for small amounts and for short terms. 


Note Circulation 


Note circulation and metal cover reg- 
istered substantial increases during 1943. 
At the end of the year note circulation 
totaled £T802,109,726 (exclusive of £T3.,- 
516,256 held by the Central Bank), com- 
pared with £T733,944,388 (£T10,921,112) 
a year earlier and £T512,472,828 (£T9,- 
048,030) at the close of 1941. The re- 
spective figures for the metal reserve 
were £T201,697,583, or 25 percent of note 
circulation; £T143,070,093, or 19.5 per- 
cent; and £T115,404,832. or 22.4 percent. 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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IRAQ'’S Cigarette Trade 


and Industry Booming 


Business in This “ Pleasure Commodity”’ Serves to Illustrate Some 
Trends in Middle Eastern Supply and Demand in Wartime 


CUTE GROWING PAINS have been 
experienced by Iraq’s tobacco in- 
dustry since June 1941, when unprece- 
dented demands for cigarettes quickly 
followed the arrival of large numbers of 
British troops in the country. The in- 
dustry had never produced much more 
tebacco than was necessary to satisfy 
domestic consumption—normal produc- 
tion averaging between 3,000 and 4,000 
metric tons a year. Consequently the 
unaccustomed demands of both civilians 
and the armed forces made the supply 
problem somewhat serious. 

Limited cigarette stocks in Army cen- 
ters contributed to the supply difficulties 
during 1942. Allied troops stationed in 
Iraq, searching in vain for many familiar 
brands, were forced to draw heavily on 
already depleted stocks of domestic ciga- 
rettes. Early 1943 brought some relief in 
the form of large shipments of tobacco 
to Baghdad’s cigarette factories from 
Sulaimaniya, the Kurdish tobacco-grow- 
ing center, and supplies of foreign-made 
cigarettes arrived from India, Palestine, 
and Egypt. 


Exorbitant Cigarette Prices 


Slinking in on the heels of tobacco 
shortages, the black market has sent 
cigarette prices skyrocketing to between 
180 and 200 percent of those fixed by the 
Government. On the regular market, 
cigarettes of foreign manufacture, es- 
pecially British and United States, are 
enjoying tremendous popularity and are 
sold at almost fantastic prices. Whereas 
those of domestic makes retail at 8 and 
10 cents a package for 20, depending on 
their quality, British and United States 
cigarettes find ready sale at about 4 cents 
each, or 80 cents a package of 20. 


Agricultural Development 


Iraq embraces the fertile valleys of 
the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. The 
cultivated and irrigated areas yield 
abundant crops, but there are vast ex- 
panses of desert, and much flooded land 
during the rainy season. Constant 
efforts are being made to remedy the sit- 
uation through flood control and irriga- 
tion and thus develop to the utmost the 
country’s excellent agricultural potenti- 
alities. United States tractors, under 
the supercilious gaze of camels which 
they are rapidly supplanting, have, in 
recent years, been working on the Hab- 
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By CuHartotre R. Bupp, /ndustrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


baniya flood-control project near Bagh- 
dad to divert flood waters of the Eu- 
phrates from the lowlands. 


Tobacco Cultivation 


Tobacco has an important place in 
Iraq’s economic set-up, the livelihood of 
many persons depending upon its cul- 
tivation. Production was formerly lim- 
ited to the Kurdish type, and primitive 
methods of cultivation and packing were 
used until 1930 when the Iraqi Directo- 
rate General of Agriculture established a 
tobacco section at Koi Saryack. Various 
types of foreign tobacco were the subject 
of many experiments, and foreign ex- 
perts were engaged to assist in improving 
the methods of cultivation and cutting. 
The scope of the tobacco section was 
eventually extended to Erbil and Sulai- 
maniya liwas (districts), where small 
farms and nurseries were established for 
research purposes. 

Cultivation of tobacco is now concen- 
trated for the most part in those two 
liwas. Sulaimaniya is the great market- 
ing center, connected with both Mosul 
and Baghdad, partly by narrow-gage 
railway and partly by motor route, and 
lies on the caravan route between Bagh- 
dad and northern Iran. On the edge 
of the hills in the Kurdistan area is the 
town of Erbil. The Rowanduz area of 
the Erbil liwa, where the climate is most 
favorable, at present produces Iraq’s 
best-quality tobacco. Here the Kurdish 
farmers have industriously applied 
themselves to modern methods of culti- 
vation, picking, and packing. Harvest- 
ing begins during the latter half of Sep- 
tember, ending between October 15 and 
20, before the rainy season Sets in. 

Iraq’s 1943 tobacco crop was estimated 
to have been slightly larger than that of 
1942, total yield reportedly having 
amounted to about 60,000 bales (of 50 
to 60 kilograms each). Exact acreage 
planted to tobacco in Iraq during 1943 
is unknown, but practically all land 
suitable for that purpose in the Sulai- 
maniya district was planted. Pests, 
known as “hariya,” destroyed about 40 
percent of the crop, but late in the 
season nursery plants were imported 
from Iran to replace those that had been 
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destroyed. The later crop flourished 
and compensated in some measure for 
the depredations of the hariya. 

The 1943 yield in the Erbil liwa was 
exceptionally good. Part of the land in 
this area, ordinarily used for tobacco 
cultivation, was turned over to the grow- 
ing of rice, as a means of furthering food 
production, but the tobacco yield stil] 
represented a gain of approximately 30 
percent over normal production. De- 
spite tribal uprisings in the Rowanduyz 
area, Erbil’s entire 1943 tobacco crop 
eventually reached the Baghdad ware- 
houses owned by the Tobacco Monopoly, 
Modern trucks loaded with grain pushed 
their way to almost impenetrable places 
in the Rowanduz gorge and brought 
back loads of tobacco to Baghdad. 


Transportation Problems 


After the institution of the Govern- 
ment Tobacco Monopoly in February 
1940, transportation of tobacco from 
production centers to Baghdad became a 
prerogative of the Monopoly Administra- 
tion. But trucks were scarce, and diffi- 
culties in shipping enough tobacco from 
the northern district to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the cigarette factories in 
Baghdad soon became the _ industry’s 
No. 1 problem. ‘Temporary suspension 
of the execution of this clause resulted 
from an appeal addressed to the Ministry 
of Finance. Authorization has now been 
given factory owners to take full respon- 
sibility for conveyance of their tobacco 
from northern-districts to Baghdad. 


Cigarette Production 


Domestically produced tobacco is ra- 
tioned among Iraq’s six modern cigarette 
factories—each establishment receiving 
a monthly allotment of 600 bales weigh- 
ing between 50 and 60 kilograms each. 
*This amount is adequate, the trade be- 
lieves, to sustain daytime operations 
only. Old-type tobacco, known 4% 
“Khourda,” is apportioned to tobacco 
stores which, in turn, sell to independent 
producers of hand-made cigarettes. 

Iraq’s cigarette industry produces, in 
addition to the machine-made product, 
a hand-made cigarette which is tapered 
and paper-tipped. The funnel-shaped 
object, filled by hand with unimproved 
tobacco, is retailed loose and unwrapped. 
Estimated output of the machine-made 


type is set at about 5,000,000 a day; the | 
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exact number of hand-made cigarettes 
produced in Iraq is unknown, but it is 
believed to be substantial. Hand-made 
cigarettes, which retail at between 32 
cents and 48 cents a hundred, according 
to their thickness, are slightly less ex- 

nsive than the machine-made type. 

Paper wrappers protect the machine- 
made cigarettes, but only small quanti- 
ties are packed in cartons. All cigarette 
paper used by Iraq’s factories is at pres- 
ent imported from the United States. 

Tobacconists purchase their cigarettes 
directly from the factories for retailing 
to consumers. This action was author- 
ized by the Ministry of Finance when the 
accelerated demand for cigarettes by the 
Allied forces in the country, as well as by 
civilians, created an unparalleled rush 
on the retail stores. Weekly supplies of 
cigarettes are drawn from the factories 
by Government offices, private com- 
panies, and other establishments for the 
use of their staffs. 


Pipe and Cigar Tobaccos 


Although the majority of Iraqis prefer 
cigarettes, pipe smoking is indulged in 
by a small portion of the population. 
Various forms of pipes are smoked, such 
as the Narghile and Hookah or “hubble- 
pubble.” The tobacco used for pipe 
smoking is known as “Tumbaki” and is 
grown in central Iraq in the Hillah and 
Karbala districts. It is transported 
throughout the country by rail or trucks. 
Small quantities of pipe tobacco are im- 
ported from Great Britain to meet the 
demands of the British and the foreign 
population in Iraq. 

There is no manufacture of cigars in 
Iraq, and no tobacco suitable for that 
purpose is produced domestically. 


“Hubble-bubble” pipes have many devotees in the East—but in Iran the majority of smokers 


now prefer cigarettes. 
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Cigars are- imported almost wholly for 
the foreign community, as Iraqis are not 
accustomed to smoking them. 


Imports From U. S. 


Iraq imports very little raw or unman- 
ufactured tobacco—during 1940 only 
1,619 kilograms were shipped from Tur- 
key, its sole supplier. Imports of cig- 
arettes from the United States between 
1937 and 1940, however, showed a remark- 
able increase. In 1937 Iraq imported 
from the United States 686,000 cigarettes 
valued at $2,062 and‘3,000 cigars valued 
at $106. In 1938 the figures rose to 
1,580,000 cigarettes valued at $3,970 and 
83 pounds of smoking tobacco valued at 
$74. Shipments from the United States 
to Iraq in 1939 included 1,818,000. cig- 
arettes valued at $4,563, 2,000 cigars val- 
ued at $41, and 61 pounds of smoking 
tobacco value at $54. In 1940, the num- 
ber of cigarettes imported from the 
United States shot up to 2,790,000 val- 
ued at $7,195, whereas only 61 pounds of 
smoking tobacco valued at $47, and no ci- 
gars, were imported. 


Growth of Industry 


During World War I, Iraq’s tobacco in- 
dustry experienced a boom similar to that 
which is now taking place. At that time, 
however, there was very little domestic 
manufacture of cigarettes. British oc- 
cupation of the country resulted in a 
stepping-up of British cigarette imports 
for consumption by the armed forces and 
the resident British community. Intro- 
duction of American cigarettes dates 
from the period following the war. 

After 1929, cigarette importation 


showed a decline—from 169,082 pounds in 
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1929-30 to 89,568 pounds in 1931-32. This 
decline was attributed to several fac- 
tors—the number of British forces and 
officials in Iraq was reduced; purchasing 
power decreased as a result of the world- 
wide economic depression;*and steps had 
been ‘taken by the Iraqi Government to 
encourage the domestic cigarette indus- 
try, and to subsidize in various ways the 
manufacturers of cigarettes. 

Revenues derived from tobacco now net 
the Iraqi Government well over §$2,- 
421,000 a year. During the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1943, the amount de- 
rived from this source came to $2,504,800. 
For the-first 6 months of the 1943-44 
fiscal year revenues were estimated at 
$1,287,450, indicating an increase. 

With the reopening of markets in the 
post-war period and the evacuation of 
some of the armed forces, together with 
improved methods of tobacco cultivation, 
it will be interesting to note the effect on 
Iraq’s cigarette industry. 





Swiss Industries Fair, Basel 


Despite the war, Switzerland is once 
again preparing to hold its Annual In- 
dustries Fair. This year it is scheduled 
for the period of April 22 to May 2 at 
Basel. 

According to announcements, it will 
stress technical production. The Swiss 
machinery industry will show machines 
of every description—for tool making, 
textile manufacture, agriculture, and 
construction, as well as for the bakery, 
butchery, and laundering trades. The 
electrical industry promises more exten- 
sive participation than formerly, and in 
its displays will include appliances in 
the fields of transportation, gas, water, 
and heating. The watchmaking indus- 
try, which always has held a prominent 
place in this annual exhibition, will oc- 
cupy an entire pavilion, and include ex- 
tensive displays of jewelry, gold and 
silverware. 

There will be displays of téxtiles, cloth- 
ing, footwear and leather goods, office 
furniture, paper, graphic art, household 
furniture, applied art and ceramics, toys, 
sports goods, and musical instruments. 
The pharmaceutical industry will present 
an unusual group of products, including 
a fascinating and extensive collection of 
cosmetics. The “Book Fair,” as usual, 
will afford a survey of the cultural life 
in Switzerland. 

The 1943 Fair enjoyed a paid attend- 
ance of about 303,000, an increase of 
some 25,000 over the preceding year. In- 
cluded were persons from 21 countries, 
4 of them overseas. Further information 
regarding this project may be obtained 
from Mr. F. Dossenbach, Director, Of- 
ficial Information Bureau of Switzer- 
land, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 





Production of the South American De- 
velopment Co., Ecuador, in 1943 is re- 
ported by the foreign press at $1,958,859 
for gold and $42,278 for silver. Of this 
amount, the Ecuadoran Government re- 
ceives 12 percent as a mining tax. 
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~ KENYA Planning 
Rounded Progress 


Agricultural, Housing, and Road Development Envisaged In 
East African Colony on Southern Rim of Middle East 


HE GOVERNMENT OF KENYA has 
prepared a program for the devel- 
opment of agricultural resources, road 
construction, and housing in the Colony. 
The agricultural projects are to include 
soil conservation, experiment stations, 
and surveys of water resources and 
training schools. 

Contemplated assistance from the 
British Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Vote is estimated to require approxi- 
mately £230,000 per annum for the 
schemes now under consideration, with 
the prospect that additional projects 
may necessitate a larger request. Also, 
the plan contemplates that loan funds 
of £2,000,000 shall be made available dur- 
ing the first post-war decade. The gov- 
ernment hopes, moreover, to finance con- 
siderable capital expenditure from the 
Colony’s surplus funds. 

In a communication to the British Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies detailing 
these plans, the Governor, Sir Henry 
Moore, is reported to have said: “Land, 
water, forests, and roads are necessarily 
the key words in any development plans 
formulated for Kenya; progress and de- 
velopment in other directions must in- 
evitably depend to a large extent upon 
the development of the chief natural as- 


By Cary Wotcotr SHearp, British 
Empire Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


sets of the Colony—land, water, and 
forests—and an improved road system is 
necessary before these resources can be 
developed and exploited.” 


Save the Soil! 


It is stated that nearly £1,000,000 may 
be applied on a soil-conservation pro- 
gram and that the Director of Agri- 
culture has prepared a scheme for soil 
conservation, including plans for the 
application of mechanical methods to 
retain the soil which is being eroded, the 
restoration of fertility, better methods of 
cultivation, and seeking an improved 
viewpoint in land utilization. 

The new program contemplates oper- 
ations on a far more extensive scale than 
has been undertaken heretofore, though 
progress in counteracting deterioration 
of soil in Kenya has already been made. 
A Soil Conservation Branch of the De- 
partment of Agriculture was established 
in 1938 to perform advisory and experi- 
mental work and to supervise conserva- 





Photo from the African World 


Government Road, Nairobi—the Kenya capital’s main thoroughfare 
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tion schemes throughout the Colony, 
In 1940 and in 1943, the Land and Water 
Preservation Ordinance and Rules were 
promulgated for the protection of the 
country’s resources. In 1941, a Land ang 
Water Conservation Committee was ap. 
poirtted, and in the same year the Con- 
trol of Grass Fires Ordinance was en. 
acted with the object of lessening the 
effects of grass burning on soil erosion. 

In the Central Province alone, as q 
result of these measures, narrow-based 
terraces had been constructed on 70,000 
acres and grassed waterways on more 
than 17,000 acres by the end of 1949, 
By 1942, an additional 27,000 acres haq 
been terraced. 

An important phase of land reclama- 
tion is concerned with land infested with 
the tsetse fly, and a survey of the prob- 
lem is in progress. 


For Post-War Settlement 


With regard to land reclamation for 
post-war settlement, a bill recently in- 
troduced in the Kenya Legislative Coun- 
cil would permit the compulsory acquisj- 
tion of agricultural land outside native 
reserves regarded as suitable for settle- 
ment. The government would fix pur- 
chase prices when necessary. The bil] 
would establish a Land Control Board 
to advise the government in these mat- 
ters. 

Since the amount of unalienated 
Crown land in suitable areas is said to 
be inadequate for post-war settlement 
projects, this proposed legislation is an 
attempt to acquire part of the large 
areas in private ownership which are 
still undeveloped, either because the 
land is being held for higher prices or 
because the large size of the tracts -pre- 
vents useful development of more than 
a part of the estate. Also, there has 
been a general desire for some measure 
of control over land dealings, as it is 
felt that war conditions have encour- 
aged speculation at prices which would 
handicap new settlers. 

To accelerate the transition from one- 
crop cultivation to mixed farming, funds 
are being requested for the establish- 
ment of an agricultural station at 
Thompson’s Falls in the Rift Valley 
Province to be run in conjunction with 
neighboring agricultural and irrigation 
substations. 


Water a Prerequisite 


As land development in Kenya de- 
pends largely on water resources, a bet- 
ter knowledge of the Colony’s supply is 
necessary. Funds are being requested 
to employ two assistant hydrographic 
surveyors to enlarge the scope of the 
surveys now under way. 

The development of water supplies is 
expected to bring about the opening of 
new tracts to settlement, thus lessening 
the heavy concentration of population 
in certain areas. 

Possibilities of irrigation in some of 
these sections are still largely unex- 
plored. One of the projects submitted 
for the approval of the Colonial Office 
is a general reconnaissance of the upper 
part of the Tana River, where it is 
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thought that an extensive irrigation 
project may be initiated. 


The Commissioner of Lands and. 


Settlement and the Director of Surveys 
have also proposed a plan to extend the 
existing trigonometrical survey and to 
make,a topographic survey of the Colony. 


Reafjorestation—Better Roads 


The establishment of a Forest Re- 
planting Fund for the purpose of re- 
afforestation in areas which are being 
heavily worked for war purposes, and for 
the improvement of silviculture gen- 
erally, Was approved in June 1941. By 
the end of 1943, the fund totaled about 
£180,00. It is continuing to increase by 
royalties accruing to the Government 
from the sale of timber to the military 
authorities. It is hoped that this fund 
will allow the necessary development to 
be undertaken entirely at the Colony’s 
own expense. The Conservator of 
Forests is engaged in the preparation of 
a 5-year plan for the post-war develop- 
ment of forest resources. 

Owing to war conditions, the Colony’s 
roads have deteriorated. Efforts are now 
being devoted to repairing the damage 
caused by military traffic. One road 
scheme for which assistance is sought is 
the realignment of the Mombasa-Tanga 
road. ‘ 


Educational Advancement 


To aid in these measures for the gen- 
eral economic development of the Colony, 





At Kenya’s Main Seaport 


The general aspect of Mombasa, 
as it rises in a confused mass of red, 
white, and green from the tranquil 
waters of the bay, is both attrac- 
tive and interesting. Mombasa is 
nestled in a wonderful profusion 
of tropical foliage, varying from 
the feathery branches of palms and 
the red blossoms of the Mohur tree 
to the tall waving aquatic grass and 
the exquisite tints of the purple and 
deep-blue bougainvillea. 

The fact that this was an early 
Portuguese settlement is quickly ¢« 
made apparent by the ruins of the 
old fort and the narrow alleys 
flanked by Arab houses, which form 
exceedingly interesting relics of 
Mohammedan supremacy. There 
are now several broad streets and 
a few fine buildings; there is also 
a neatly laid-out public garden in 
which stands a fine statue of Sir 
William Mackinnon, one of the 
makers of British East Africa. 

The fertility of Kenya’s coastal 
region is wonderful. The rain and 
hot sun produce from the soil such 
a mass of vegetation that in many 
parts it is impossible to catch even . 
a glimpse of the earth itself. 

For the cultivation of tropical 
fruits these coastal lands could 
scarcely be equaled. (From “Ency- 
clopedia of the British Empire.’’) 
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a large and well-trained staff is neces- 
sary. 

The majority of Africans are depend- 
ent on the soil for their livelihood, and, 
therefore, it is considered desirable to 
teach good husbandry practices. The 
number of trained instructors in the 
Agricultural Department must be in- 
creased to aid in carrying out the re- 
habilitation of the native areas. 

To this end, a scheme was submitted 
to establish two new schools to train 
agricultural instructors. It is reported 
that the Director of Education not only 
fully supports the proposal to establish 
these agricultural schools and teacher- 
training centers but is also considering 
a comprehensive plan for the teaching 
of African women. The missions, with 
their limited resources and equipment, 
have thus far been the only media for 
this phase of education. 

The Director of Education now has 
the services of a Superintendent of Fe- 
male Education, to assist him in organiz- 
ing a program for training African 
women as elementary school teachers. 
A 5-year plan for the development of 
educational facilities for all the racial 
communities is now in preparation. 


Broad Construction Program 


Approximately £658,000 is desired from 
the British Colonial Development and 
Welfare Vote to carry out housing proj- 
ects for Africans. The most important 
scheme is for housing non-government 
employees, while others would provide 
for government employees at Nairobi, 
Kenya’s capital, and at Mombasa, the 
chief seaport. 

These building plans are regarded as 
the beginning of a 5-year construction 
program, which has been drawn up by 
the heads of various departments of the 
Kenya government. Among the needs 
so indicated are those covered by pro- 
posals for increased school and hospital 
accommodations. 


Photo from the African World 
Native cattle and sheep in the Rift Valley, Kenya. 


It is expected that the cost of this con- 
struction work will eventually reach the 
£2,000,000 mark, and the Kenya govern- 
ment plans to raise the major portion of 
this amount through loans. The gov- 
ernment plans to engage available quali- 
fied men, who have served in the armed 
forces, on various phases of the develop- 
ment program and thus tie the latter in 
with the problem of reabsorbing into 
civilian life demobilized men. 

It is also probable that a large quan- 
tity of material from military stocks 
will eventually be available to the devel- 
opment program, and the Governor has 
expressed the hope that such military 
material as is required for the work to 
be financed from the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Vote will not be dis- 
posed of through commercial channels, 
but rather that it be reacquired by ar- 
rangement between the Kenya govern- 
ment and the military authorities. 





Pan American Highway 
Congress 


The Organizing Committee has com- 
pieted the regulations and agenda for 
the Pan American Highway Congress. 
As announced recently in Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, the sessions of this, the 
Fifth of the Pan American Highway 
Congresses, will be held during the latter 
half of July of this year at Lima, Peru. 
Pamphlets containing the regulations 
and agenda will be available in this 
country in the near future. 

Despite the rather late date at which 
official announcement of this Congress 
was made, preliminary work is well ad- 
vanced, and subcommittees titled as fol- 
lows have their plans well under way: 


Propaganda and Lodgings. 
Hospitality. 

Highway Exposition. 
Technical Propaganda. 
Budget and Finances. 
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Australia 
Transport and Communication 


Port of Melbourne To Be Improved.— 
A post-war program for improvement of 
shipping facilities in the port of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, has been prepared by 
the Melbourne Harbor Trust Commis- 
sion. In formulating plans for the post- 
war developments, attention is being 
given to the anticipated trend of post- 
war trade and its influence on the future 
designs of ships as well as the develop- 
ment of air transport as it may affect 
shipping, states the foreign press. 

Work planned includes the widening 
and deepening of many of the prin- 
cipal approach channels, modern double- 
decked sheds with cranes to handle cargo, 
a floeting crane, and drydocks. Better 
equipment for gangways, and com- 
modious accommodations at the docks 
for passengers and visitors are con- 
templated. Two more berths are to be 
added to the equipment for the handling 
of coal (most of which is imported by 
sea from New South Wales) so that all 
sea-berne coal can be discharged by 
mechanical means and carried by con- 
veyor belts to storage areas remote from 
the docks. It is anticipated that this 
would release for other cargo three- 
quarters of a mile of wharves now being 
utilized to handle coal by ships gear. 
Under present plans, steel cargoes which 
reach the port would be discharged 
mechanically by electric traveling luffing 
wharf cranes and handled through a 
modern steel transit shed. The esti- 
mated cost of the entire project is $14,- 
500,000. 


Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Branch Office of Monopoly of Strategic 
Minerals Created at Costermansville.— 
A branch office of the Monopoly (Regie) 
of Strategic Minerals in the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi has been 
created at Costermansville, according to 
a notice to the public of November 29, 
1943, published in the Bulletin Adminis- 
tratif of December 10. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 26, 1944, for announcement of the estab- 


lishment of this institution on October 15, 
1943, with its head office at Leopoldville.] 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cereai and Legume Seeds: Trade and 
Exportation Regulated.—The purchase 
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and sale of seeds of cereals and dried 
legumes of other than approved varieties 
were prohibited in Belgium, and exporta- 
tion of such seeds was made.subject to 
approval by the General Group, “Raw 
Materials for Agriculture,” by an order 
of July 12, 1943, published in the Moni- 
teur Belge (Brussels) on July 15. 

Large Glass Bottles, Demijohns, or 
Carboys: Exportation and Transit Sub- 
ject to License-—The exportation from 
Belgium and the transit of large glass 
bottles, carboys, or demijohns, with a 
capacity of more than 12 liters, was made 
subject to license issued in advance by 
the Central Office of Quotas and Licenses, 
by an order of June 24, 1943, published 
in the Moniteur Belge (Brussels) on 
July 1. 


British Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Duties on Several Products 
Modified.—Several changes have been 
made in the British Guiana customs 
tariff by an ordinance dated and effec- 
tive February 8, 1944, including reduc- 
tions in the import duties on cocoa, evap- 
orated and powdered milk, and rayon 
and cotton piece goods, and increases 
in the rates on tobacco products and leaf 
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Little need be said about our 
cover picture this week—which, by 
the way, was taken on the coast 

. of Turkey and issued by the Turk- 
ish Government’s Director-Gen- 
eral of the Press in a handsome 
album of Turkish views entitled 
“Fotografla Tiirkiye.” The pic- 
ture is typical of the strikingly 
impressive beauty and _ pictur- 
esqueness of countless scenes along 
the seaboard (as well as in the 
interior) of the great Middle East- 
ern region—cradle of our civiliza- 
tion and birthplace of three of the 
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tobacco. The export duty on “cut or cut 
and polished stones” was abolished by 
the same ordinance. 

The new general and British preferen- 
tial duties, in British Guiana currency, 
are as follows, with former rates in pa- 
renthesis: Cocoa, per pound, general, 0.06 
(0.24), British preferential; 0.02 (0.08); 
evaporated and powdered milk when 
manufactured from whole milk (new 
item), per 100 pounds, general, 0.50, 
British preferential, free; when manu- 
factured wholly or in part from skimmed 
milk, per 100 pounds, general, 20 (29.20), 
British preferential, 10 (10); condensed 
milk (new item), per 100 pounds, gen- 
eral, 20, British preferential, 10. The 
duties on imported rayon and cotton 
piece goods were reduced from 334 per- 
cent to 10 percent ad valorem, general, 
and from 1624 percent to 5 percent ad 
valorem, British preferential. 

The new rates of duty on imported to- 
bacco products and leaf tobacco are: 
Cigars, per pound, general, 3.45 (3), 
British preferential, 2.75 (2.42); the spe- 
cific duties on cigarettes were increased 
by 15 percent under the general tariff, 
and by 12 percent under the British pref- 
erential; the duties on leaf.tobacco were 
increased by 21 percent in both the gen- 
eral and British preferential; the duty on 
snuff, imported from foreign countries, 
was reduced from 3 to 2.05 per pound, 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Summing up the industrial situation 
of Canada, the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce reported that their index of indus- 
trial activity as at mid-February re- 
mained unchanged at 215 (1937=100). 
This is the third month that the index 
for over-all production has varied either 
not at all or by only a single point. 
Within this composite index, however, 
the wood products and heavy iron and 
steel groups registered greater activity, 
while foodstuffs, pulp and paper, auto- 
motive products, and medium and light 
iron and steel products declined. These 
changes were due mainly to concentra- 
tion upon certain sections of war indus- 
try and the completion of contracts for 
war materials in other sections, but there 
is also some indication that more goods 
are gradually being made available for 
civilian consumption. 

Operations in the cotton-textile mills 
have been at a reduced rate because of 
the scarcity of labor in the spinning, 
weaving, and knitting sections of the 
industry. More workers, however, are 
being channeled to the textile mills by 
National Selective Service now that pro- 
duction in explosives and shell-filling 
plants has been curtailed. Practically 
all types of cotton textiles are in short 
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supply, particularly piece goods and 
sheets and other household items. Spe- 
cial efforts are being made through high 
labor-priority ratings to increase the 
supply of work clothing and children’s 
wear. : 

In the footwear industry, production 
has kept well up to the peak output of the 
war period. The supply of children’s 
footwear has been a difficult problem 
which Price Board administrators have 
attempted to solve by directives issued 
late in 1943 requiring the principal 
producers of juvenile footwear to manu- 
facture quantities calculated to meet 
essential requirements. 

Operations in the flour-milling indus- 
try have been at an unusually high level. 
Production is expected to continue at 
near capacity for some time based on the 
needs of the armed forces and relief ship- 
ments for countries liberated from Axis 
control. 

Primary steel production has dropped 
somewhat from the 1943 peak reached in 
October. Some of the decline stems from 
curtailment of operations in plate mills 
supplying the shipbuilding industry and 
some from the lower output of steel for 
gun and shell-making purposes. In line 
with the easier supply situation in Can- 
ada, imports of steel from the United 
States have been reduced. 

As in the United States, the supply of 
farm machinery in 1944 has been in- 
creased to 80 percent of the average of 
1940-41 output. The manufacture of re- 
pair parts has been set at 156 percent 
of the 1940-41 quota. This upward re- 
vision in supplies of farm implements 
has been made to compensate for the 
loss of manpower on the farms and to 
increase the supply of foodstuffs for the 
Dominion and for shipment to the United 
Nations. 

Substantial orders for locomotives and 
freight cars have been placed with rail- 
way-equipment manufacturers to re- 
place worn-out equipment of the Cana- 
dian railways. 


LUMBER AND PULPWOOD 


Manpower difficulties still beset the 
lumber and pulpwood-cutting industries 
but the shortage of woods workers has 
not been as acute as seemed inevitable in 
the autumn of 1943. Extensive efforts 
have been made to increase the labor 
supply by granting a higher labor pri- 
ority to pulpwood cutting, by recruiting 
farmers for woods work in the off-season 
of agriculture and assuring them of con- 
tinued deferment from military service, 
by permitting pulp and paper companies 
to send out their own labor canvassers, 
by the employment of prisoners of war, 
and by channeling some displaced mu- 
nitions workers to the forest camps. 
Price increases in both Canada and the 
United States were also made to en- 
courage production. 

Lumber is still in short supply because 
of the heavy demand from the United 
Kingdom and the United States, coupled 
with the requirements of the domestic 
market. Earlier in the war, lumber was 
substituted for metals, but with the re- 
cent easing in metal supplies, the use of 
metals where lumber was once substi- 
tuted has again been authorized, reduc- 
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ing requirements for lumber to some 
extent. ‘ 

Production of lumber in 1943 was 4,- 
640,000,000 feet, a better record than was 
thought possible at the beginning of the 
year. Estimated production in 1944 is 
placed at 4,350,000,000 feet. Exports to 
the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire are expected to increase by 100,- 
000,000 to 150,000,000 feet, and large 
quantities of lumber will be needed in the 
United States. In Canada less lumber 
will be needed for war-plant and mili- 
tary-camp construction, but there is an 
active demand for lumber for crating 
and for essential civilian use. 

Canadian production quotas for news- 
print and wood pulp for the first 6 months 
of 1944 were established in December. 
Newsprint production is scheduled at the 
monthly rate of 252,900 tons, of which 
200,000 tons will be available for the 
United States. This is 5 percent less 
than the 210,000-ton scheduled monthly 
shipments to the United States in the 
last half of 1943 but is somewhat larger 
than the originally proposed monthly 
shipments of 182,000 tons. The increase 
over the original estimate for the first 
half of 1944 has been made possible by 
the easing of the acute shortage of man- 
power. From the factors now known it 
seems probable that the period of most 
drastic curtailment of newsprint pro- 
duction is passed. Wood-pulp exports to 
the United States for the first 6 months 
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of 1944 will be at the annual rate of 
1,100,000 tons, a slight reduction from 
last year. A revision of the newsprint 
and wood-pulp schedules for the last half 
of 1944 may be possible when actual pulp- 
wood-production figures for the current 
cutting season become available around 
the end of April 1944. In addition to 
newsprint and wood-pulp shipments, 
Canada has agreed to supply a minimum 
of 1,250,000 cords of pulpwood to the 
United States during 1944. 


COAL PRODUCTION 


Coal production has shown some im- 
provement since last June. Gradually 
more miners have been assigned to the 
fields by National Selective Service and 
a net increase of more than 3,000 workers 
has occurred since June. There has not 
been a proportionate increase in coal 
production, however, because many of 
the new workers are unskilled and a 
sizable percentage of the miners who re- 
mained in the pits after the outbreak of 
war belong to the older age groups. Em- 
ployment of unskilled hands and older 
workers has combined to keep produc- 
tion down on a man-hour basis. A 
scarcity of certified miners still exists 
even though miners have been exempted 
from military service, prohibited from 
enlisting and have been directed to the 
coal fields from other industries. 

As was to be expected, there was a drop 
in production in November, when coal 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


Latin America’s Industrialization in Relation to United States Export Trade 
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The successful development of United States export trade has not been 
based on the sale abroad of low-quality products. Indeed, the products of 
United States manufacture have been in request overseas because of their 
high quality, price-worthiness, good workmanship, advanced technique, effi- 
ciency, style and variety, and numerous other attractive features. 

The huge, progressive, enterprising United States population, enjoying the 
highest living standards and purchasing power, has encouraged versatility 
and provided a vast market for the mass production of an unparalleled range 
of commodities and equipment at sharply reduced cost because of volume 
—_- and of superior design, workmanship, reliability, convenience, and 
utility. 

This great receptive market has made possible the maximum application 
of inventive genius and scientific research and has given unrivaled scope 
to the development of an infinite number of new, unique, and improved 
products ministering to human needs and conveniences. We see it. in air 
conditioning, radios, automobiles, electric appliances. 

Now as a nation in Latin America develops new employment-creating in- 
dustries it becomes a progressively better market for a wider variety of United 
States products. As the wealth and buying power of a country increases, 
the greater becomes its trade both within the country and internationally. 
To be able to buy, a nation must sell. The growth of new and the expansion 
of existing manufacturing enterprises provide increased opportunities for 
employment of a multiplied number of persons, raising hundreds of thous- 
ands above the bare subsistence level. And the development of industry, 
increased employment, improved financial status, social reforms, educational 
progress, bring into being a growing and well-to-do middle class, which has 
heretofore been almost nonexistent. * * * 

The trend toward industrialization in Latin America is one of the surest 
ways of increasing the per capita purchasing power of those republics and 
of creating larger markets for our goeds. Indeed, United States trade is 
greatest with the most highly industrialized countries. * * * Our ex- 
port experiences demonstrated that as a country diversifies and expands its 
production our exports to that country progressively increase. 


(From “The Industrial Revolution in Latin America,” by Harry E. Olsen. 


Pub- 
lished by America Industrial, New York, N. Y.) 
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Carloads of New Coins 
for Bulgars 


« 
Se 
& 
+ 
= 
« 
4 
P 
Three carloads of coins, valued ¢ 
at. 46,000,000 leva, in denomina- { 
tions of 2, 5, 10, and 50 leva, have ¢{ 
been delivered in Sofia, Bulgaria, $ 
the Nazi press says. After the ‘ 
coins had been checked by a com- : 
mittee of the Bulgarian National ‘ 
Bank and officially accepted by the « 
Ministry of Finance, they were to $ 
be put in circulation to relieve the ¢ 
existing shortage. The new coins § 
do not differ in appearance from ¢ 
coins of the same value now in ¢ 
circulation. ‘ 
The new coins are part of an ; 
order having a total value of ‘ 
1,000,000,000 leva. : 
= 
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miners in Alberta and British Columbia 
went on strike. Work was resumed after 
a Royal Commission had granted the 
miners a wage increase of $1 per day and 
a week’s vacation with pay. Fortu- 
nately an unusually mild winter eased the 
demand for coal in the Prairie Provinces. 
In the other coal fields in Canada, miners 
were also demanding pay boosts. Soon 
after the wage increase had been granted 
to the western miners the National War 
Labor Board, its hand forced by the 
Royal Commission award, authorized 
pay increases for workers in the Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan fields. Be- 
cause the operators were not able to 
absorb the higher production costs re- 
sulting from wage increases, prices for 
domestic coal were raised. 


RECORD OF THE METALS—MINING INDUSTRY 
IN 1943 


The value of Canada’s mineral pro- 
duction in 1943 was estimated at $524,- 
000,000, a 7 percent drop from 1942. The 
decrease was almost wholly accounted 
for by the lower output of gold which 
has been curtailed by low priority ratings 
on manpower and equipment. The com- 
bined value of the highly strategic met- 
~ als—copper, nickel, lead and zinc—in- 
creased 8 percent, to $180,000,000 in 1943. 
The largest mining development of the 
year was the work done at the Steep 
Rock iron-ore deposit in northwestern 
Ontario, from which commercial ship- 
ments of iron ore are expected to com- 
mence in August 1944. 


More METALS AVAILABLE FOR CIVILIAN USE 


Industry’s success in producing equip- 
ment and substantial reserve supplies for 
the armed forces of Canada and the 
other United Nations has now reached 
the stage where some restrictions on the 
use of metals can be removed. This is 
in line with the Government’s policy 
of making available for civilian use any 
materials no longer in critical supply. 
The relaxation of controls has thus far 
been very limited. Magnesium, scrap 
aluminum, and structural steel were the 
first to be freed from government con- 
trol measures. Recently some restric- 
tions on the use of steel for civilian goods 
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have been removed as the supply situa- 
tion became easier. 

Types of metal goods on which produc- 
tion restrictions have been removed in- 
clude steel pipe, wire and wire rods, in- 
sect screen-wire cloth, stranded-steel 
clothes wire, heaters, concealed convec- 
tor-type radiators, household-size coal 
stokers, metal windows and metal vene- 
tian blinds. More liberal use of copper 
and brass in plumbing equipment and 
supplies has been permitted. 

Probably of greater interest to the 
consumer are the new regulations au- 
thorizing the use of larger quantities of 
steel in metal furniture, upholstered fur- 
niture and bedding including inner- 
spring mattresses. Production of elec- 
tric washing machines and electric irons 
has been resumed on a limited scale to 
fill a long-standing need and to relieve 
the pressure on commercial laundry 
services. The limited production of these 
much-sought-after types of electrical ap- 
pliances will fall far short of meeting 
accumulated demand. 


MANPOWER 


Any extensive resumption of produc- 
tion of civilian goods will depend not 
only on the release of materials but on 
the availability of manpower. Cut-backs 
in the production of guns, ammunition, 
explosives, and ships have thus far meant 
only an alleviation of a tight manpower 
situation, enabling the armed forces to 
meet their enlistment objectives or en- 
abling the transfer of displaced workers 
to other essential employment. In this 
process some slight degree of unemploy- 
ment has occurred as a result of the un- 
adaptability of the worker to the new 
type of employment offered. But against 
any additions to the manpower pool 
through cancellation of contracts must 
be placed the requirements of the armed 
forces which are estimated at 100,000 
men in the 1945 fiscal year and the sea- 
sonal increase in farm-labor require- 
ments. Over the nearby months at least 
the outlook is for only a limited increase 
in the production of civilian goods. 


LABOR-RELATIONS CODE ENACTED 


Labor got one of its long-sought objec- 
tives when the Government’s labor-re- 
lations code, issued in mid-February, 
came into effect on March 20. Setting 
up machinery for a compulsory collec- 
tive bargaining and for the prevention 
of jurisdictional labor disputes, the code 
provides for (1) the establishment of a 
Wartime Labor Relations Board; (2) 
election of a bargaining agent by ma- 
jority vote; (3) the Board’s carefully de- 
cided certification of the bargaining 
agent as being representative of the 
workers; (4) compulsory negotiation be- 
tween the employer and the certified bar- 
gaining agent for a collective agreement; 
(5) conciliation procedure if negotiations 
for an agreement break down; (6) pro- 
hibition of strikes or lock-outs before the 
election of a bargaining agent, during 
the negotiation of an agreement, or dur- 
ing the life of the agreement. Strikes 
and lock-outs become legally possible 
only after employer-union negotiations 
for an agreement have broken down, 
conciliation procedure has failed, and a 
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conciliation board’s report and recom. 
mendations on the points at issue has 
been in the hands of the Minister of 
Labor for 14 days. 

The code contains a definition of un- 
fair practices. Employers are prohibited 
from dominating, interfering with, or 
contributing to the financial support of 
trade unions or other associations of 
employees. Nor can employers refuse to 
hire a person or discriminate against a 
worker because he is a member of gq 
union. On the other hand, unions are 
prohibited from coercing or intimidating 
workers’ to make them join a union. 
Solicitation for union membership on 
company time and on company premises 
is banned. And unions are prohibited 
from encouraging or condoning slow- 
downs or other limitations on production. 

Every trade union must furnish its 
members with a statement of its income 
and expenditures and may be required 
to file such a statement with the War- 
time Labor Relations Board. 

All collective agreements made after 
the labor relations code becomes effec- 
tive must include a grievance procedure 
for the settlement of disputes without a 
stoppage of work. If existing agreements 
do not provide for grievance procedure, 
the Board may establish it. 

The labor-relations code ties in with 
the Wage-Control Order, and no collec- 
tive agreement can provide for a change 
in existing wage rates until the National 
War Labor Board has approved the 
change. 

As far as federal jurisdiction over labor 
relations is concerned, the labor-rela- 
tions code is a wartime measure limited 
to the duration. Enacted by order in 
council under authority of the War 
Measures Act, it applies to collective 
bargaining and the arbitration of dis- 
putes in war industries, mining and 
smelting operations, transportation, 
communications and public-utility serv- 
ices. But the code may be extended to 
apply to all industries—non-war as well 
as war—in any province which passes 
enabling legislation. Ontario has 
already indicated its intention to pass 
legislation adopting the federal code, 
thus making it applicable to all industries 
in the Province and extending the code 
beyond the war period. 


WAGE-CONTROL ORDER, 1943 


Organized labor is pleased with the 
labor-relations code. However, it ob- 
jected to the section which permitted 
the National War Labor Board to 
authorize wage increases only in cases 
of “gross inequality or gross injustice” 
and then, importantly, only if the em- 
ployer can pay the wage increase without 
raising the price of his product. This 
conditioning of wage increases on the 
employer’s ability to absorb the increase, 
organized labor regarded as an effective 
restraint on any wage increases even 
where “gross inequality and gross injus- 
tice” exists. This objection was met by 
the Government on March 13 with an 
amendment permitting a greater lati- 
tude for adjustment of certain wage 
rates. In announcing this change the 
Prime Minister stated that if wage ad- 
justments caused the cost-of-living in- 
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dex to rise more than 3 percent it would 
be necessary to “review and consider the 
practicability of continuing the whole 
stabilization policy.” 

Other objections were (1) placing upon 
workers who strike for wage increases the 
onus of proving that they are not guilty 
of a violation of the Wage-Control 
Order; and (2) the “dilution” of labor 
representation on the National War 
Labor Board resulting from the enlarge- 
ment of the Board without a propor- 
tionate enlargement of labor representa- 
tion. ‘These objections were also met 
with the subsequent revocation of the 
provision regarding the onus of proof 
and the announcement that the National 
War Labor Board would continue to be 
a three-man board with labor thus re- 
taining equal representation. The pen- 
alty imposed on persons convicted of 
inciting an illegal strike was reduced 
from a fine of not more than $20,000 or 
imprisonment of not more than 1 year, 
or both, to only a fine of not more than 
$300. Persons taking part in a strike 
have had their penalty reduced to a fine 
of not more than $20 for each day with 
no provision for imprisonment. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Canada’s exports in January set a new 
record for that month, continuing the 
large-scale outflow of goods which was 
the feature of foreign trade in 1943. 
Valued at $242,000,000 (‘exclusive of 
gold) January exports were noteworthy 
because of the large increase in ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union, and French possessions. Exports 
of agricultural products showed a wide 
gain, principally because of the larger 
volume of wheat shipments, but in- 
creases were also made in exports of 
forest products, base metals, and steel 
products, including motor vehicles. 

Canada’s imports in January, valued 
at $126,000,000, were fractionally below 
those in January 1943. The United 
States supplied 80 percent of the goods, 
a continuation of the import-trade trend 
during the war period. All but $20,- 
000,000 of the month's $126,000,000 worth 
of goods came from the United States. 
The United Kingdom, India, and Mexico 
were the next-ranking sources of supply. 


Post-WarR PLANS FOR FOREIGN-TRADE 
EXPANSION 


In the reconstruction program a great 
deal of emphasis is placed on the ex- 
pansion of international trade, on which 
Canadian prospevity is singularly de- 
pendent. Producing in its manufactur- 
ing industries, on its farms, in its mines 
and forests a large surplus over home 
requirements, the Dominion has a vital 
interest in an active and healthy func- 
tioning world trade. Informal conversa- 
tions are already being held with other 
countries to explore the possibility of ar- 
ranging multilateral agreements to pro- 
mote the international exchange of 
goods. Imports, in the Government’s 
view, are needed to raise the standard of 
living in Canada. Exports are vitally 
necessary for the economic welfare of the 
Dominion, where normally one-third of 
the national income flows in from the 
Sale of goods abroad. To assist in devel- 
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oping post-war markets for Canadian 
products, Parliament will be asked to 
authorize Government guarantees of 
long-term export credits and provide 
funds for the expansion of the trade- 
commissioner service. 


CIvIL-AVIATION POLICY ANNOUNCED 


The post-war civil-aviation policy of 
the Canadian Government was presented 
to the Dominion House of Commons by 
the Munitions Minister on March 17. 
The main points of his pronouncement 
are contained in the following excerpts 
from his speech: i 

“The Canadian Government desires the 
rapid development of air-transport serv- 
ices in order to offer post-war employ- 
ment to R.C. A. F. personnel. The Gov- 
ernment believes that feeder-line opera- 
tions can best be developed as small 
operations. Our returning men will not 
be satisfied to serve only as salaried em- 
ployees. There must be a place reserved 
for small-business enterprise.” 

“The Government has decided that the 
railways shall not exercise any monopoly 
of air services. Steps will be taken to 
require our railways to divest themselves 
of ownership of air lines so that within 
a year after the end of the European war 
transport by air will be entirely separate 
from surface or rail transportation.” 
(This policy indicates that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway will have to separate it- 
self from Canadian Pacific Airways, and 
the Canadian National Railways will 
have to be separated from Trans-Canada 
Air Lines.) 

“The advantage cf government own- 
ership without obligation of direct gov- 
ernment operation does not compensate 
for the disadvantage of introducing into 
air transport the competitive methods of 
the railways. Personally, I regret the 
necessity of separating the air lines from 
the respective railway companies.” 

Another point stressed by the Minister 
was that there will be no further expan- 
sion of commercial air services until the 
end of the war. No new air routes, other 
than government-operated routes, will be 
allocated to air lines owned by any rail- 
way or other operator of surface trans- 
portation, including bus lines. 

Other points of the speech are that 
Canada has proposed the creation of an 
“international air-transport authority” 
te license and regulate air traffic between 
nations. The authority is based on free- 
dom of licensed aircraft operators to fly 
over, land in, and carry passengers and 
freight to or from, but not within, any 
country. An “air-transport board” will 
be created to regulate air traffic in Cana- 
da, including rates, equipment, and allo- 
cation of routes, and to advise the 
Government on development and plan- 
ning in aviation. To assure Canadian 
airlines a supply of equipment after the 
war, rights to manufacture in Canada a 
four-engined transport aircraft (believed 
to be the best in sight for the next 5 
years) have been obtained. (According 
to press reports, the plane is thought to 
be the Douglas DC-4, and it is expected 
that it will be made at the Government- 
owned Victory aircraft plant at Malton, 
Ontario, now producing Lancaster four- 
engined bombers.) The previously an- 
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nounced government policy on Trans- 
Canada Air Lines as the Government’s 
“chosen instrument” for operation of in- 
ternational and trans-continental serv- 
ices is unchanged. 


MEAT RATIONING TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED 


Meat rationing was suspended on 
March 1 because of the temporary 
abundant supply. In the first 8 weeks 
of 1944 hog slaughterings increased by 
80 percent over the corresponding period 
of 1943, cattle slaughterings 50 percent, 
and sheep and lambs 35 percent. With 
these heavy runs of livestock to the mar- 
ket, storage and transportation facilities 
became acutely congested. Record 
quantities of meat products have been 
moved overseas in the first 2 months of 
1944 but even with this record outflow, 
storage facilities are filled. Marketing 
of the surplus in Canada is being per- 
mitted on a temporary basis until the 
situation corrects itself. 


BEER SALE RESTRICTIONS EASED 


Federal restrictions on the amount of 
beer available to the provinces for sale 
were removed on March 13. These regu- 
lations, in effect since December 1942, 
have limited the sale cf beer to 90 per- 
cent of that sold during the year ended 
October 31, 1942. According to the Prime 
Minister the chief reason for the removal 
of the restrictions arose from a desire to 
avoid any condition that would provoke 
clashes between Federal and Provincial 
authorities. He stated that “the supply 
of beer is still limited by shortages of 
malt, of bottles, of cartons, and of man- 
power, which are likely to continue as 
long as the war lasts.” 

In the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1943, the breweries produced 108,981,000 
gallons of beer and of the amount ap- 
proximately 88,130,000 gallons were re- 
leased for consumption in Canada. 
Exports during the year totaled 5,351,000 
gallons, including 2,322,000 shipped to 
the United States. Most of the exports 
to the United States were transshipped to 
troops on the various war fronts. Offi- 
cials estimated that approximately 2 per- 
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cent of the Canadian exports were sold 
on the American market. 

Besides the exports that reach the 
United States, the breweries exported 
1,000,000 gallons to Egypt, 800,000 to the 
West Indies, 229,000 to Ceylon and 278,- 
000 to North Africa. 


RETAIL TRADE 


The dollar volume of retail sales in Jan- 
uary was slightly higher than last year, 
recording an increase of 3 percent. This 
is in line with the 3-percent average in- 
crease in the last quarter of 1943. Re- 
tail buying in country stores continued 
to show a larger percentage-wide gain 
than sales in urban areas. The features 
of department-store trade in January 
was the 18 percent increase in sales of 
furniture compared with last year. 


WarR APPROPRIATIONS SMALLER 


Two of the major appropriation bills 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1945, 
are now before Parliament. They call 
for an expenditure of $4,352,000,000. 

The war appropriation of $3,650,000,000 
is the largest and most important of the 
money bills. It has significant impli- 
cations for business because for the first 
time since hostilities began, war expendi- 
tures scheduled for fiscal 1945 are less 
than in the preceding year. Ever since 
1939 there have been successive larger 
increases in direct war appropriations— 
from $100,000,000 for fiscal 1940 to the 
peak $3,890,000,000 voted for fiscal 1944. 
Estimated war expenditures for fiscal 
1945 are $240,000,000 less than in the 
year now drawing to a close. 

All of this decrease—and $108,000,000 
more—occurs in the appropriation for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. Estimated 
at $3,000,000,000, requirements for the 
armed service indicate a drop of 10 per- 
cent from scheduled expenditures for 
fiscal 1944. While more money will be 
required for pay and allowances to take 
care of the larger number of men in the 
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service, smaller amounts are being ap- 
propriated for camps and airfields, cloth- 
ing, ammunition, guns, tanks, mine- 
sweepers, and escort ships. If the actual 
equipment needs of the armed forces 
prove to be in line with appraised re- 
quirements, the proposed reduction in 
equipment expenditures will be reflected 
later on in a further contraction of war 
production. 

In presenting the war appropriation to 
Parliament, the Finance Minister said 
that this probable reduction in expendi- 
tures for the armed forces does not rep- 
resent any relaxation in Canada’s pri- 
mary task of helping to defeat the enemy 
in Europe and in Asia. Rather it indi- 
cates the stage reached after more than 
4 years of preparation for war. The 
costly period of preparation is nearly 
over—the period during which Canada, 
like the other free United Nations, mo- 
bilized its industrial and manpower re- 
sources, built war plants, expanded and 
equipped its armed forces, and built up 
substantial reserves of military supplies. 
From now on, the primary requirement 
will be to replace battlefront losses and 
provide new and improved weapons to 
meet the changing phases of war. 

Estimated expenditures for the armed 
forces, the big item in the war appro- 
priation bill, show a decrease. Outlays 
for other purposes will be higher. The 
largest increase is in the price-control 
and food-production subsidies which are 
expected to cost $227,000,000—a $97,- 
000,000 advance over the current year. 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURES 


Estimates of the so-called nonwar 
expenditures envisage an outlay of $702,- 
000,000, an increase of $54,000,000. The 
rise in service charges on the public debt 
more than accounts for the increase. 
Service charges on the public debt are 
estimated at $307,000,000, up $75,000,000 
over the current year. The main factor 
in that increase is interest payments on 
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war loans. Incidentally, the next war 
loan, with a $1,200,000,000 objective, is to 
be offered in the latter part of April, 


MUTUAL AID 


The fiscal year 1945 mutual-aid bill has 
not yet been presented to Parliament, 
This is Canada’s version of lend-lease 
and the third part of the trio of major 
appropriation bills. For the current 
fiscal year, $1,000,000,000 was appropri- 
ated to supply munitions, war materials 
and foodstuffs to the United Nations. 
The exact amount to be voted for fisca] 
1945 has not been announced but the 
Minister of Finance has indicated that 
the current $1,000,000,000 appropriation 
will likely take care of mutual-aid ex. 
penditures in the early part of fiscal 1945 
and that new funds to be appropriated 
will be smaller than for 1944. Whatever 
the size of the appropriation, the mutual]- 
aid principal will be extended to provide 
for Canada’s contribution to the relief 
and rehabilitation of occupied countries 
and its participation in UNRRA. 

|Foregoing discussion based in large part 
on a report by Vice Consul Katherine E. 
O'Conner, Ottawa. | 

CONSTRUCTION RESTRICTIONS EASED 


Industrial, military, and air-services 
construction for war, which has shown 
rapid expansion in Canada since Septem- 
ber 1939, has now largely passed its peak 
and while important construction jobs 
have gone ahead, the volume is now 
tapering off. As a result, the Dominion 
is reported to have available for civilian 
construction needs labor and materials 
in greater quantity than at any time in 
the past 4 years. In response to this 
eased supply and labor situation, the 
Government recently relaxed its controls 
on construction. The building, repair 
or alteration of plants previously ex- 
empted from license up to $2,500 in value, 
have now been exempted up to $5,000. 
The same change applies to the installa- 
tion of equipment in plants. For the 
construction, repair, and alteration of 
buildings other than plants, and/or the 
installation of equipment in such build- 
ings, the exemption limits have been 
raised from $500 to $1,500. In the case 
of warehouses for storage of commercial 
grain between the Rockies and the 90 
degree meridian which passes just west 
of the twin cities of Port Arthur and Fort 
William, construction, repairs, and alter- 
ation limits have been raised to $500, 
equipment installation remaining at $500 
as previously. 

Consideration is also being given to 
applications for Construction Control li- 
censes for slightly larger dwellings. Ap- 
plications are being considered for one- 
and-one-half-story or two-story dwell- 
ings not exceeding 1,000 square feet in 
area, or for one-story dwellings not ex- 
ceeding 1,300 square feet. In computing 
the area it is no longer necessary to 
include an attached single-story garage, 
open veranda, or porch, but a garage 
topped by dwelling, work shop, or other 
usable space, must be considered as part 
of the area. 

Apartments or multiple-dwelling con- 
struction are no longer restricted to 
three-story and basement walk-up type. 
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Applications for this type of building, 
however, are not being considered if the 
suites are to exceed 1,200 square feet in 
area. 

In releasing its new regulations, the 
Government cautioned that even though 
applications for construction may meet 
the various requirements set forth, local 
conditions of housing scarcity and local 
shortages of labor and materials will 
have to be considered before a license 
can be granted. 

The loosening of the Government’s 
controls and the increasing availability 
of labor and materials has already been 
reflected in a sharp rise in residential 
construction. In February 1944 the value 
of such construction was reported to 
have been over $8,000,000 as against less 
than $2,000,000 in February 1943. An- 
other indicator is a reported 200-percent 
increase in applications for federal li- 
censes from home builders in the first 
2 months of 1944 compared with January 
and February 1943. 

Notwithstanding the wartime restric- 
tions, resident contracts, although not 
containing any large apartment build- 
ings, especially of the luxury type, have 
been maintained better than any other 
class of construction through the war 
years. Only the 1941 value of $92,399,400 
exceeded the $79,000,000 totals achieved 
in 1942 and also in 1943. The total value 
of all construction contracts awarded 
during 1943 was $206,103,900, or 26.8 per- 
cent less than the $281,594,100 awarded 
in 1942. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Additional Medicinal Products Prohib- 
ited Importation Into Canada Except Un- 
der Permit.—Imports into Canada of so- 
dium citrate, potassium citrate, ribo- 
flavin in uncompounded form, nicotinic 
acid, nicotinic-acid amide, caffeine and 
salts thereof, and theobromine and salts 
thereof are prohibited except under per- 
mit, by an order in council dated Febru- 
ary 7, 1944, and published in customs 
memorandum by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, Ottawa, on February 10. 

It is understood that the prohibition 
of the importation of these additional 
medicinals is made upon the recommen- 
dation of the Chemicals Controller who 
already has been granted full authority 
to regulate imports of various medicinal 
products including quinine, ipecac and 
emetine, and specified vitamin products. 

Rough Diamonds Exempted From the 
War Exchange Taz and the Special Ex- 
cise Tax-—Diamonds, rough or uncut, 
not advanced in condition or value from 
their natural state by cleaving, splitting, 
cutting, or other process, when imported 
into Canada by diamond cutters for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of gem 
or industrial diamonds in their own fac- 
tories are exempt from the war exchange 
tax and the special excise tax by an or- 
der in council of February 15, 1944, ret- 
— effective from December 15, 

3. 

Duty-free entry from any source is ac- 
corded diamonds, rough, uncut and split, 
as well as unset polished diamonds. 

It is understood that a refugee dia- 
mond-polishing business has been estab- 
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“Housing Disaster” in the Nazi Reich 


After 2 years of heavy bombing, says a recent issue of the London Econ- 
omist, the housing situation in Germany is more than a problem; by normal 
standards it is more like a disaster. Industrial and military building cannot 
be stopped. If millions of people have become homeless as the result of 
bombing, no major part of building machinery, labor, and material can be 
converted to the construction of dwellings. 

It is not necessary (the Economist comments) to search for statistical 
proof of the German housing shortage: the so-called “housing emergency 
work” inaugurated by Dr. Ley in the autumn of 1943 confirms it. The imme- 
diate solution is the construction of makeshift dwellings in or around the 
bombed towns. 

It is a characteristic feature of German towns that generations of indus- 
trial workers and small businessmen have tended small plots of land on the 
fringe of the towns—generally known as the “gardens of the little man.” 
Each of these gardens had a “summer house,” varying in quality according 
to the skill of the gardener. Most of these summer houses were small 
wooden structures, but large enough to accommodate a family for the best 


L544. 


part of the summer, 


These summer houses, or “Lauben,” are the models for Dr. Ley’s make- 
shift houses today—the shelters of the bombed-out families. 
provision for modern sanitation, for main water, gas, or electricity, says the 

There is, to be sure, no lack of beautiful designs for these 
Exhibitions have been opened by the Nazis, and simple instruc- 
tions have been published for building the huts. 

It is an essential part of the relief scheme that, where possible, the 
bombed-out people are urged to build these huts themselves, preferably 


Economist. 
“Lauben.” 


from salvaged material. 


The millions of foreigners in the Reich, who live, virtually enslaved, in 
big camps, are probably as well housed now as the majority of Germany’s 


bombed-out people. 


lished in Canada, and it is believed that 
the above action was taken for the bene- 
fit of that new industry. 

Industrial diamonds are the only 
stones which may be imported from the 
United States. They were exempted 
from the war exchange tax by an order 
in council on September 6, 1941. All 
other diamonds are prohibited importa- 
tion under the War Exchange Conserva- 
tion Act, 1940. 

Fresh Beets Added to the List of Vege- 
tables Exempted From War Exchange 
Tax and Special Excise Tax—Fresh 
beets imported into Canada are exempt 
from the war exchange tax and the spe- 
cial excise tax by an order in council ef- 
fective March 1, 1944, and published in 
Customs Memorandum, series D, No. 47 
(T. C. 154) by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, Ottawa, on March 8. 

It is understood that this exemption 
is provided in order to reduce the 
landed cost of this food product and 
places fresh beets on the same tax-free 
basis as imports of other fresh vege- 
tables, namely, potatoes, beans, cab- 
bage, carrots, celery, lettuce, peas, spin- 
ach and tomatoes. 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Line Developments. — Canadiaa 
Pacific Air Lines has announced the 
immediate construction of landing strips 
(for wheeled airplanes), near certain 
mining sections in northern Canada. 
These strips will be 5,000 feet long and 
500 feet wide. They will be laid out in 
the direction of the prevailing wind and 
will be lighted. The company plans to 
locate the strips as centrally as possible 
in given areas, and to deliver passengers, 
mail, and freight to outlying points from 
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these centers by float and ski-equipped 
planes. Since wheeled aircraft are con- 
sidered more efficient, faster, and more 
economical on distance flights, construc- 
tion of landing strips should lower costs 
and increase the frequency of services to 
remote regions. 

It is expected that landing strips will 
be constructed in 1944 at Red Lake, Pickle 
Crow, and Yellowknife. With the strip 
now existing at Sioux Lookout, these will 
provide year-round service facilities 
from Winnipeg and Kenora. 

Preliminary figures released by the 
president of Canadian Pacific Lines, and 
published in a foreign trade journal in- 
dicate that during 1943 passengers 
carried totaled 70,000, a 21-percent in- 
crease over 1942; 2,200,000 pounds of mail 
were handled, which is a 30-percent rise; 
air cargo declined 6 percent, to 9,100,000 
pounds. 

The company’s fleet of aircraft, states 
this news item, flew 6,030,000 miles in 
1943, an increase of 15 percent over 1942 
totals. An increase of 89 percent in the 
average distance of air mail carried in 
1943 is indicated by the total of 1,123,- 
000,000 mail-pound miles flown, com- 
pared with 594,378,000 in 1942. 

An application to operate 12 air routes, 
linking most of the large communities in 
Ontario and western Quebec, Canada, 
has been filed with the Controller of 
Civil Aviation in Ottawa... As soon as 
permission is granted and aircraft are 
available, the network of airlines will be 
placed in operation. The Toronto Island 
airport would be used as an operating 
base and routes would extend east to 
Montreal, north to Cochrane and west 
throughout southern Ontario. 

River Craft Being Utilized —To move 
manufactured lumber and logs from the 
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upper Bay of Fundy ports to St. John, 
Canada, gasoline-motored scows, schoon- 
ers, and barges are being utilized to re- 
duce cost of transportation, displacing 
trucks to a great extent, reports a Cana- 
dian lumber magazine. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mica and Quartz: Exportation Pro- 
hibited Except Under License.—Exports 
of mica and quartz from Colombia were 
made subject to a special license, issued 
by the Office of Exchange and Export 
Control, by decree No. 225 of February 4, 
1944. As long as the world conflict con- 
tinues such licenses will be granted only 
for shipments of these minerals to an 
agency of the United States Government. 


Cook Islands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licensing Instituted—A system 
of import licensing for imports into the 
Cook Islands was established by regula- 
tions issued in New Zealand by an order 
in council on February 16, 1944. The 
regulations went into effect in the islands 
(except Niue) on February 18 and in 
Niue on February 19. 

The following goods are specifically 
exempted from the requirement of a li- 
cense: Bona fide gifts; goods, not exceed- 
ing £NZ5 in value in respect of any one 
importation, imported by post by any 
person for his own use and not for the 
purposes of sale or business; goods that 
are the property of the New Zealand or 
Cook Islands Government; produce of 
the Cook Islands or samples of duty-paid 
goods that have been sent out of the 
islands and are being reimported; goods 
imported from New Zealand, except items 
that may be notified as requiring a li- 
cense; goods temporarily exported for re- 
pair: heirlooms not exceeding in value 
£NZ100, on such conditions as may be 
approved by the Minister of Island Ter- 
ritories; natural-history specimens and 
such ethnological or similar specimens 
as may be approved by the Minister; 
passengers’ baggage and effects, which 
are not intended for any other person 
or persons or for sale. 

Licenses are not required for goods or- 
dered for importation into the Islands 
before January 1, 1944, which are im- 
ported within 3 months after these regu- 
lations go into effect. 

[With minor exceptions, imports into the 


Cook Islands are subject to the rates of the 
New Zealand tariff.]} 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Soaps: Export Restriction Extended to 
Soaps in General.—The exportation of 
all kinds of soap from Cuba is prohibited 
except under special permit from the 
president of the Cuban War Economy 
Board, in accordance with a decree pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of March 1, 
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Java Trade Placed Under 
Double Control 


After having promulgated a 
“Funds Readjustment Law” on 
January 15, the Japanese military 
authorities on the island of Java 
have followed this up by a “Trade 
Control Law,” which was an- 
nounced in a broadcast from Ba- 
tavia. While the first law aims at 
exercising control over administra- 
tion and investment of capital by 
industrialists and businessmen, the 
latest law purposes to supervise the 
issuance of permits to engage in 
trade. 

According to the broadcast, the 
authority to grant such trade per- 
mits has been “partially” placed in 
the hands of Japanese civil au- 
thorities. However, this assign- 
ment of control makes but little 
difference in the authority of the 
military rulers over Java’s trade. 
“Hitherto,” the broadcast said, 
“those allowed in the trading busi- 
ness were limited to a number of 
persons designated by the military 
administration. The new law en- 
ables anyone to take part in im- 
port and export activities who ob- 
tains a permit from the civil au- 
thorities.” As an “afterthought,” 
the announcer added, “The permit 
from the civil authorities will be 
issued only to those already pos- 
sessing a permit from the military 
administration.” 
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1944. The decree states that the export 
control of soaps is made necessary by a 
shortage of tallow. 

[Exportation of household soap. was pre- 
viously regulated by a decree of August 5, 
1943, for announcement of which see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 4, 1943.] 


El Salvador 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Commercial Mo- 
dus Vivendi With United Kingdom Pro- 
longed for Additional Year—The com- 
mercial modus vivendi between El Salva- 
dor and the United Kingdom, providing 
for reciprocal most-favored-nation cus- 
toms treatment, has been renewed for a 
term of 1 year beginning December 16, 
1943, according to Salvadoran decree No. 
109, promulgated January 7, 1944. 

[The provisions of this modus vivendi have 
been kept in effect by successive extensions 
since September 15, 1931. For.the last exten- 
sion see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 28, 1942.] 


France 


Economic Conditions 


French Economy in 1943 Reported by 
Swiss Observers.—Deterioration in the 
economic position of France as compared 
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with the pre-war period is reflected in 
data covering the year 1943 assembled 
by the General Secretary of the Swiss 
Chamber of Commerce in France. 

The industrial-production index (on 
the basis of 1938=100) was 55 as com- 
pared with 58 in 1942. The concentra- 
tion of factories and the introduction of 
the new economic organization, the re. 
port states, have required much time and 
caused losses in raw materials and labor, 
Imports of German raw materials de- 
creased in 1943. Activity in the wood in- 
dustry has increased by 35 percent as a 
result of the use of wood to replace iron 
so far as possible. Production of elec. 
tricity in 1943 was 8 percent lower than 
in 1938 and thermic production ac- 
counted for half the total as compared 
with 45 percent before the war, ap- 
parently because drought reduced the 
output of hydroelectric plants. Activity 
in the mechanical- and _  electrical- 
engineering industries decreased, but the 
chemical industries resisted further de- 
cline after a considerable shrinkage in 
1942. 

Railway difficulties are revealed in the 
decline in the number of locomotives to 
11,300 in 1943 from 19,000 in 1937, in the 
number of railway cars to 210,000 as 
against 530,000 freight cars and 32,000 
passenger cars in 1937, in the amount of 
freight carried to 103,000,000 metric 
tons from 246,836,000 in 1937, and in the 
number of passengers carried (including 
troop transport) to 579,000,000 from 627,- 
000,000 in 1937. Obviously these 1943 
figures exclude Alsace-Lorraine, now re- 
garded as part of Germany, but it is not 
clear whether any other parts of pre-war 
France are also excluded. 

Payments to the occupying power 
totaled 260,000,000,000 francs during 
1943. This figure compares with total 
Government expenditures of approxi- 
mately 186,000,000,000 francs in 1939, the 
last 4 months of which came within the 
war period. 

Other Swiss sources report that, ac- 
cording to an index based on 1939 as 100, 
wholesale prices in September 1943 
reached 260, retail prices 240, and the 
cost of living 250. (These index figures, 
of course, refer to officially established 
prices and do not take into account the 
much higher prices in the black markets 
which are patronized by everyone finan- 
cially able to do so, especially in the 
urban areas.) The index of maximum 
wages, on the other hand, was at 170. 
The increase of income resulting from a 
lengthening of the working week to 45 
hours, as against 40 hours before the war, 
was offset in part by a rise of 16 percent 
in the taxes on wages. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Changes in List of Swiss Commodities 
for Which Transit Permits are Re- 
quired.——A number of products were 
addea to or removed from the list of 
Swiss commodities, for which transit per- 
mits (delivered by the German Legation 
at Berne) have been required since Sep- 
tember 18, 1940, for entry into France 
or for transit through France to foreign 
countries, effective from June 1, 1943, ac- 
cording to Le Bulletin Douanier (Paris), 
June 8-11, 1943. 
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The products added to the list are: Gilt 
or silvered clock cases, clock cases of 
nickeled metal, electric fans for auto- 
mobiles, piston rings, rotors, springs for 
machines, hygrometers, rotameters, 
watches having special casings fixed on 
astand (except those of precious metals) , 
and bronze articles and tools. 

Products removed from the list include 
pocket or showcase chronometers and 
chronometer movements. 

Anhydrous Liquid Ammonia: Import 
Duty Suspended Temporarily.—The 
French import duty on anhydrous liq- 
uid ammonia was suspended temporarily, 
effective from May 28, 1943, by an order 
of Mey 7, published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel (Vichy) of May 28. 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Colonial Products: Exporta- 
tion Limited to Previous Exporters.— 
Peanuts, cotton, cocoa, corn, coffee, palm 
oil, oilseeds, rubber, wool, shea butter, 
hides and skins, and gums may be ex- 
ported from French West Africa only by 
merchants established in that colony, 
who actually exported these products 
and were licensed as exporters during 
the years 1933-39, by order No. 3680 
§. E. C. 7 of October 16, 1943, republished 
in the Journal Officiel of Dahomey on 
December 1. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 18, 
1942, for previous limitations. ]} 


India 


Exchange and Finance 
India’s War Loans Total $732,000,- 


000.—Subscriptions to the various Gov- 


ernment of India defense loans reached 
a total of 2,430,000,000 rupees (approxi- 
mately $732,000,000) as of December 31, 
1943; 50,000,000 rupees were subscribed 
in the month of December alone. 

More than 2,260,000,000 rupees of the 
above total is made up of 3-percent de- 
fense loans, with much smaller amounts 
divided among 3-year interest-free 
bonds, defense savings certificates, de- 
fense savings stamps, national savings 
certificates, and deposits in the defense 
savings bank. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
23, 1943, December 11, 1943, and February 19, 
1944 for previously published information on 
this subject. | 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licenses Revalidated.—It has 
been announced in India that import 
(other than prepayment) licenses, is- 
sued for the period July 1 to December 
31, 1943, and which were valid for ship- 
ment up to December 31, 1943, stand 
automatically revalidated to cover ship- 
ments made in the period January to 
June 1944, and do not require formal 
revalidation by the Indian licensing au- 
thorities. 
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Italy 


Transport and Communication 


Limited Mail Service Resumed to Ad- 
ditional Provinces of Italy.—Partial mail 
service has been resumed from the 
United States to the additional Provinces 
of Avellino, Benevento, and Naples on 
the mainland of Italy, by the Postmaster 
General’s order No. 24286 of March 16, 
1944, effective at once and published in 
the United States Postal Bulletin of 
March 21. 

Letters and post cards of a personal 
character will be accepted for mailing 
to these Provinces under the conditions 
and restrictions set forth in order No. 
24012 of February 16, 1944, which per- 
mitted partial resumption of mail service 
to certain parts of Italy. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 


ary 26, 1944, for the text of order No. 24012 
of February 16.] 


Mexico 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Line Developments.—Authorization 
has been given by the Mexican Govern- 
ment for the issuance of a permit to 
Aerovias Braniff, S. A., a Mexican Cor- 
poration, to operate an airline over 
routes relinquished by Lineas Aereas Na- 
cionales. This gives Aerovias Braniff, 
S. A., a total of approximately 4,750 miles 
of air lines within the Republic, and 
places it second in length of mileage. 

The acquired routes are from Nuevo 
Laredo and Matamoros to Mexico City 
via Victoria, and between Tapachula on 
the southern frontier and Mexico City 
via Cuernavaca and Salina Cruz, also 
from Matamoros to Merida (Yucatan) 
and between Mexico City and Merida, 
via Puebla and Veracruz. 
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Aeronaves de Mexico has bought from 
Taxi-Aero de Oaxaca, the franchise for 
a 410-mile air route, reports the foreign 
press. This augments Aeronaves de 
Mexico’s present 6,000 air mileage. 

The route acquired is as follows: Oax- 
aca-Tehuacan-Huajuapen-Juxtlahuaca- 
Putla - Ometepec - Cacahuatepec - Pino- 
tepa-Nacional-Jamiltepec-Oaxaca. 


Mozambique 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bonded Warehouse Facilities Au- 
thorized.—The Portuguese Government 
has authorized the establishment of ex- 
tensive bonded-warehouse facilities at 
Beira, Mozambique, by an enabling de- 
cree, No. 33,518, published in the Diario 
do Governo, Lisbon. 

The decree provides, in part, that “the 
use of the docks, warehouses, and other 
areas of the port of Beira shall hereafter 
be carried on under a regime of bonded 
warehousing.” Tax exemptions for en- 
terprises operating inside the area are 
provided, as well as free entry of foreign 
goods, and special customs arrangements 
to facilitate the use of products of Mo- 
zambique. Provisions are made for en- 
larging the area and for making it a 
free port. Exemption from import duty 
is provided for construction materials, 
machinery, and fuels for use within the 
port area, as well as for coal intended for 
use in locomotives belonging to railway 
lines connecting to port of Beira with 
Rhodesia and Nyassaland. 

The Governor General of Mozambique 
is to issue instructions and regulations 
for the execution of this decree. 

Beira is the only important port in the 
district of Beira and is a main outlet 
for the British territories of Rhodesia 
and Nyassaland, with which it is con- 
nected by two railroads. Transit foreign 
trade through Beria is more important 
than that through the port of Mozam- 
bique. The district of Beira was under 
the control of the Chartered Company of 
Mozambique until July 18, 1942, when, 
the Company’s charter having lapsed, 
administration was handed over to the 
Portuguese Government. 


New Zealand 


Transport and Communication 


Auckland’s Transport-Development 
Scheme.—Possible importation of 50 
trolley busses after the war is being 
studied in New Zealand by the Auckland 
Transport Board which is considering 
the use of such trolley busses as part of 
a transport-development scheme, accord- 
ing to a foreign trade magazine. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


The favorable trend in the economic 
outlook for Nicaragua that prevailed in 
December continued in January. De- 
creased exports, together with other fac- 
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tors not entirely satisfactory, however, 
contrived to make the outlook appear less 
bright than in January 1943. If the new 
import-control measures prove effective, 
fewer imports during 1944 may be ex- 
pected. Imports for January were 
greater than those for December of 1943, 
but lower than those of January 1943. 
The bulk of the exports for the month 
consisted of sugar, corn, rice, and coffee. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural prospects for January 
were not very encouraging, principally 
because it was believed that many Nica- 
raguan farmers would take a loss on most 
crops on account of the low foreign and 
domestic market prices and the high cost 
of production and relatively low yields. 
In the agricultural zones of western Nica- 
ragua the dry season had started and it 
seemed likely that plantings will be at a 
minimum until after the rains begin in 
May. However, applications were being 
received for the planting of cotton under 
the United States-Nacaraguan agreement 
limiting plantings to 5,100 acres. 

The gathering of such crops as sesame, 
rice, and corn was completed in Janu- 
ary. On the other hand, the harvesting 
of coffee, beans, sugar, cotton, and sor- 
ghum grain continued. The estimate of 
the coffee crop remained at about 225,000 
bags (of 60 net kilograms each). From 
the export surplus of sesame seed (esti- 
mated at from 7,000,000 to 7,500,000 
pounds) 6,000,000 pounds had been sold. 
The bulk of rice exports for the month 
went to the United States, while Mexico 
acquired the major part of corn exports. 
This was also true of sugar exports, 
Mexico taking almost the entire amount. 
Cattle exports were satisfactory, but no 
dairy products were exported from the 
country in January. 


MINING AND CONSTRUCTION 


During January mining activity and 
mine employment continued at a high 
rate, with exports of gold and silver show- 
ing an increase in value over those of 
December. For the year 1943 gold ex- 
ports were reported to be only slightly 
lower than those of 1942. 





German Industrialists Set 
Up “Straw” Belgian 
Companies 


“Straw” Belgian companies are 
appearing in Belgium, set up by 
German industrialists who hope 
to hold their assets by such legal 
tricks after a German withdrawal. 

L’Echo de Belgique, underground 
newspaper, reports that German 
businessmen in the occupied coun- 
tries are showing signs of increas- 
ing nervousness about their new 
conquests. As for the device of 
creating Belgian national firms as 
a means of saving their property, 
the paper comments: “German 
naiveté is only equaled by Nazi 
cynicism.” 
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During his visit to Corinto in January, 
the President officially opened the new 
Sanitary Unit building, and the new cus- 
tomhouse warehouse in that city. He 
also sponsored the launching of the ship, 
Cocibolca, which will operate between 
Central American ports. Other indus- 
trial activities consisted of work on the 
construction of the San Jose Chapel in 
Leon and the starting of work on a bridge 
at Ocotal over the Cocoriver. Extension 
of the railway shops in Managua was 
planned, and from Granada came the re- 
port that efforts were being made to ob- 
tain funds for a drainage system in that 
city. 

LABOR AND EMPLOYMENT 


Employment continued steady during 
January, with no unemployment re- 
ported. A few workers were added to 
the group of rubber tappers during the 
month. Skilled labor, however, contin- 
ued to be scarce. 


Cost oF LIVING 


The previously reported increase in the 
cost of living continued. During Jan- 
uary, the Board of Control announced a 
ceiling price on a popular brand of cig- 
arettes, and stated that it was also plan- 
ning to take measures to force venders of 
charcoal in Managua to sell their product 
at official prices. From the Jinotepe 
section a report was received of a sub- 
stantial rise in the price of milk, and 
from Rivas came a report that prices of 
such staple products as rice, beans, corn, 
and butter were increasing at an alarm- 
ing rate. From other sections an in- 
crease in the price of hardware was 
noted, particularly of nails. 


INDUSTRIAL 


While the production of alcohol and 
alcoholic beverages and matches during 
January was lower than during Decem- 
ber, the production of cigarettes and beer 
was higher. The Pacific Railway Co. 
reported an approximate 100-percent in- 
crease in passenger traffic during 1943, 
despite the war. Trial night flights 
across Nicaragua were made during the 
month by the Pan American Airways. 
The establishment of a new industry for 
the manufacture of trousers, with an 
anticipated output of 240 trousers daily, 
was planned as soon as an electric 
trouser-making machine imported from 
the United States could be installed. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


As compared with January 1943, the 
total foreign trade for January 1944 
showed a decrease in both imports and 
exports. Because of the large 1943 im- 
ports, the control authorities stated that 
imports for 1944 will very likely be re- 
duced through stricter control. Items 
imported during the month consisted 
principally of petroleum, chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, bags, oats, 
flour, iron, steel and hardware products, 
paper manufactures, automobiles and 
automotive repair parts, machinery 
parts, cotton goods, tobacco, and liquors. 
Exports included sugar, corn, coffee, rice, 
cocoa beans, logs and lumber, nispero 
gum, wild animal skins, empty petroleum 
drums, and cattle. 
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Northern 
Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


Northern Rhodesia is said to have suf. 
fered no serious shortages in supplies, 
Rationing was still under consideration, 
however, according to the Governor's re. 
port to the Legislative Council in De- 
cember. 

General business at Livingstone was 
good, and the flow of imports from the 
Union of South Africa and India was 
being maintained. Bulk orders for 
many essential commodities had been 
placed abroad and were beginning to ar- 
rive by the end of 1943. 

There did not appear to be any short- 
age of food in native areas, and supplies 
were reported to be coming forward 
satisfactorily from outlying districts for 
consumption in industrial localities, 
Shortage of transport had been a limit- 
ing factor, but the opening of the Bang- 
weulu-Luapula River route was a step 
towards facilitating transport. 


Meat Supp.Ly LIMITED 


Livestock was in steady demand and 
prices were firm. It had been reported 
that increased consumption of meat 
might cause a shortage, and a special 
appeal had been made to European cat- 
tle owners to place cattle on the mar- 
ket, and methods to improve the organi- 
zation of African cattle sales had been 
introduced. Meat consumption is to be 
reduced by at least 25 percent according 
to a new official order. Emergency regu- 
lations were published _ controlling 
Slaughter at abattoirs and, as in the 
Union of South Africa, prohibiting the 
sale of any meat on Tuesdays or Fridays. 

An estimated 10,000 head of cattle are 
to be shipped from Barotseland in the 
coming season for delivery to the Liv- 
ingstone cold-storage plant. 


AGRICULTURE 


The 1943 season's tobacco sales, which 
totaled 1,918,000 pounds, realized £122,- 
622, compared with the 1942 season's 
crop of 2,369,000 pounds, valued at 
£119,375. 

By early November, wheat deliveries 
totaled 16,500 bags, and a further 1,000 
bags were expected: during the season. 

All surplus wheat was to be purchased 
by Southern Rhodesia. 

Corn received by the Control Board 
amounted to 144,000 bags from Euro- 
pean growers and 58,000 bags from na- 
tive African sources, and further 1943 
deliveries were not expected to be sig- 
nificant. 

The Civil Supplies Department was 
authorized by the British Ministry of 
Supply to purchase Northern Rhodesia’s 
total tea requirements ‘excluding thé 
Fort Jameson area) from the Tea Com- 
missioner in Nyasaland. The Supply 
Department sold the tea to an appointed 
agent who resold to dealers at fixed 
prices. 
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COPPER PRODUCTION TO BE CuT 25 PERCENT 


The British Ministry of Supply has 
announced that purchase of Northern 
Rhodesian copper will be reduced by an 
amount equivalent to between 20 and 25 
percent of the annual rate of production 
in 1943 by all four mines on the Copper- 
belt, according to foreign press releases. 

The cut will be borne in roughly equal 
proportions by the Nkana, Roan Ante- 
lope, and Mufulira mines. The Nchanga 
Consolidated Copper Mines, which was 
requested by the Supply Ministry to in- 
crease its production less than a year 
ago, will remain as at present without 
the increase previously contemplated. 

Copper production during 1943 was 

nearly 300,000 long tons, compared with 
a maximum pre-war output of 216,000 
tons. 
’ The production of vanadium, is re- 
ported to have increased at least 15 per- 
cent over 1942 production, and the pro- 
duction of cobalt has also increased. 
Other minerals being produced are man- 
ganese, zinc, coal, gold, and silver. 


TRADE DuRING First HALF oF 1943 


The value of Northern Rhodesia’s total 
foreign trade during the first 6 months 
of 1943 totaled nearly £9,000,000. Im- 
ports of merchandise were valued at £2,- 
554,000, a decrease of 6.7 percent from the 
1942 figure, while domestic exports 
decreased 6.9 percent to a total of 
£6,104,000. 

Leading imports in point of value were 
iron and steel manufactures, mining 
machinery, blasting compounds and ex- 
plosives, cotton and woolen piece goods, 
wearing apparel and corn. 

Copper, including blister, electrolytic 
and the cathode form, constituted over 
85 percent of the value of merchandise 
exports, although shipments of this com- 
modity had declined approximately 11 
percent from the comparable 1942 figure. 
Other important exports were fused 
vanadic oxide, -zinc ingots, cobalt alloy, 
and wood and its manufactures. 


Exchange and Finance 
, BUDGET FOR 1944 


An ordinance passed on December 24 
provides for a new issue of war bonds 
this spring, the proceeds to be loaned to 
the Imperial Government. 

In introducing the 1944 budget, the 
Financial Secretary reported that the 
year 1943 would close with a surplus of 
£443,000. 

No additional taxation was proposed 
for 1944, but existing war taxes were ex- 
pected to yield £395,000. Total revenue 
was estimated at £2,888,000, . while 
£2,260,000 was appropriated to cover 
expenditures. 


Paraguay 


Economic Conditions 


The economic position of Paraguay 
during the first 2 months of 1944 was 
basically sound. Money in circulation 
continued at a satisfactory level, credits 
were comparatively easy, and collections 
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were prompt. It was announced that 
the 1943 budget would be applicable for 
the first 3 months of 1944, but that an 
entirely new and revised budget was in 
preparation for release in the near 
future. The 1943 budget was itself a 
continuance of that for 1942. 

Agricultural conditions, which had 
been promising, were uncertain because 
of lack of rainfall. Early in February 
several of the quebracho-extract-man- 
ufacturing plants resumed operations, 
and by the end of the month the meat- 
packing houses had opened what may be, 
if the war demand for canned meats 
continues, another record season. 

Foreign-trade figures for the year 1943 
showed almost startling totals. Both 
export and import values increased over 
those of the preceding year by more than 
22 percent, with the total foreign-trade 
value for the year reaching a record of 
more than 41,000,000 gold pesos. There 
was no marked change in the distribu- 
tion of Paraguay’s foreign trade as com- 
pared with previous years. Of the total 
exports more than half were consigned 
“to order” or “in transit.” Principal 
consignee countries, in order of im- 
portance, were the United Kingdom, 
Argentina, Uruguay, and the United 
States. Argentina was, as usual the 
principal source of imports, followed by 
Brazil, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Uruguay, the British East In- 
dies, Switzerland, and the Netherland 
West Indies. A 

From the standpoint of operations in 
1943 the record of the Central Para- 
guayan Railway was satisfactory. As 
compared with 1942, there was an in- 
crease of 13.5 percent in total of freight 
train kilometers run and a gain-of 18.4 
percent in the number of passengegs 
carried. The quantity of freight trans- 
ported by the line increased from 160,167 
metric tons during 1942 to 196,662 tons 
for 1943, an improvement of 22.8 percent. 
Financial returns for the Central Para- 
guayan Railway for the year ended June 
30, 1943, reflected an improvement in 
gross receipts but considerably increased 
operating expenses as compared with the 
preceding fiscal year. Net receipts for 
the year 1942-43 were 2,520,000 paper 
pesos lower than those for the preceding 
year. The improvement in gross earn- 
ings for 1942-43 resulted from increased 
passenger and freight traffic due to re- 
stricted motor travel. The increase in 
operating expenses, which more than ab- 
sorbed the improvement in gross earn- 
ings, resulted principaily from the rise 
in the cost of materials, mostly firewood 
and ties. 

The unfavorable factors in the Para- 
guayan economic situation were: The 
failure of price control and other re- 
strictive measures to halt the trend to- 
wards inflation, and labor unrest which 
asserted itself by the declaration of 
numerous strikes. During the past year 
there has been a consistent trend towards 
inflation throughout the country. First 
manifest in the cost of imported mer- 
chandise, the trend has now extended 
to the domestic economy. The Gov- 
ernment has attempted to regulate prices 
and the marketing of scarce merchandise 
so as to minimize the burden upon the 
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Paraguyan laboring class, but necessary 
importation of such essentials as wheat 
flour from Argentina and sugar from 
Peru caused immediate price increases 
for these and similar staples. 


AGRICULTURE 


Although the ill effects of the drought 
of the first 2 months of 1944 were not 
yet irreparable, continued lack of rain- 
fall would seriously damage the all-im- 
portant sugar crop and the second cot- 
ton and peanut crops. On the basis of 
the quantity of cotton seed distributed 
by the Agricultural Bank, it was esti- 
mated that the area planted for the 
1944 crop was about 40,000 hectares, 
which, barring damage by drought, 
should yield some 28,000 metric tons as 
compared with less than 25,000 tons for 
the 1943 season. The guaranteed price 
to growers was set at 200 paper pesos 
(2 guaranies) per 10 kilograms of cotton 
by decree law No. 19278 of August 5, 
1943. In consideration of transportation 
difficulties, the Government authorized 
an increase of 10 percent in the first price 
for the cotton production of the Chaco 
colonists, by decree law No. 2535 of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1944. Thus the fixed price of 
Chaco cotton became 2.20 guaranies per 
10 kilograms while that for cotton pro- 
duced elsewhere in the country will pre- 
sumably be maintained at 2 guaranies 
per 10 kilograms. 

The first peanut crop, which is gath- 
ered between December and February, 
was satisfactory and some 2,800 tons of 
peanuts had been delivered to the oil 
mills. Prospects for the second crop, 
usually planted during December and 
January, were poor because of lack of 
moisture. While the late crop may not 


. exceed 1,000 tons, a prospective total of 


3,800 tons compares favorably with the 
1943 production of 3,273 tons and 1942 
production of 2,618. Although there has 
been a gradual increase in peanut pro- ~ 
duction during recent years, Paraguay 
is not yet self-sufficient as regards vege- 
table oils. 

The Government’s Agricultural Super- 
vised Credit Plan, decree law No. 1611, 
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announced late in December 1943, was 
initiated on a modest scale, and 26 agri- 
cultural teachers were sent to various 
parts of the country to explain the oper- 
ation of the plan. 

Early in the year the condition of live- 
stock was good. Grass and forage had 
been sufficient for herds in most regions 
but pasturage was deteriorating because 
of the lack of rainfall, and there were 
minor outbreaks of the hoof-and-mouth 
disease. The two large foreign-owned 
meat-packing houses, which for the past 
several years have shipped exclusively to 
the British Ministry of Food, were again 
in full operation on 1944 schedules. 
While the policy of the Paraguayan Gov- 
ernment, as regards restrictions on sale 
of cattle for the domestic market,, will 
to a large extent determine the quantity 
of beef actually available for the meat- 
packing plants, 1944 production should 
compare favorably with that of 1943. 

New agreements between the Govern- 
ment and the meat-packing plants to re- 
place those which recently expired, were 
announced in decree law No. 2074 of Jan- 
uary 19, 1944, and are to run for 3 years. 
The principal departure from the previ- 
ous concessions, which has dated back 
to 1925, was provision for increased tax- 
ation through the imposition of a slaugh- 
tering tax of 2.50 guaranies per animal 
and an export tax of 1.75 guaranies per 
hide. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Operations.—The tendency 
toward increased utilization of the fa- 
cilities of the Paraguayan Central Rail- 
road, brought about by lack of gasoline 
for motor vehicles, continued during the 
latter half of 1943. 

Improvement was shown in the move- 
ment of both freight and passénger 
traffic; however, the financial report of 
the line’s operation for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1943, indicated a deficit 
for the period. 

There was a substantial improvement 
in the mileage covered by. all-freight 
‘trains, although activity in terms of mile- 
age completed by mixed trains (com- 
bined passenger and freight) during the 
last 6 months of 1943 was slightly below 
that of the corresponding period of 1942. 
The volume of goods carried totaled 115.- 
535.010 kilograms as contrasted with 86,- 
332,740 kilograms for the earlier period. 
Passenger traffic was up 513 percent over 
the comparable period of 1942. 


Peru 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Operations.—Both passenger 
and freight movement on practically all 
railway lines in Peru reportedly con- 
tinued an upward trend in 1943. Private 
railways in 1942 carried 66,900,000 pas- 
sengers and 3,200,000 metric tons, and 
total returns showed an increase of 24 
percent in passenger movement, 4 per- 
cent in tonnage, and 17 percent in 
revenues, compared with 1941 figures. 

A total of 29 miles of railway lines were 
built on the Tablones-Huallanca railway 
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which suffered heavy damage from the 
Huaraz floods, and a tunnel to replace 
two old bridges was built. 

Lima Airport to be Improved.—To 
meet post-war developments of aviation, 
Lima, Peru, has projected improvements 
for its airport to cost approximately 
1,200,000 soles and to include the con- 
struction of two asphalt runways, 100 
meters in width and 1,800 meters in 
length. A new passenger station is 
included to make this one of the most 
important and best-equipped airports in 
the southern continent. 


Spain 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty on Rye Reduced.—The 
Spanish import duty on rye was pro- 
visionally reduced from 13.20 gold pesetas 
to 5 gold pesetas per 100 kilograms, when 
imported by the National Wheat Service, 
by a decree published in the Official 
Bulletin of February 7, 1944. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Canal Traffic—Growing use of the 
Falsterbo Canal, the new route across the 
Falsterbo peninsula in the south of 
Sweden, is reportefi by the foreign press. 
This canal was opened August 1, 1941, 
to enable Swedish shipping to avoid 
minefields off shore; now practically all 
traffic through the southern part of the 
Swedish side of the Sound makes use of 
this route. Approximately 8,953 vessels, 
iffcluding 2,573 foreign vessels, passed 
through the Canal in 1943; in 1942 there 
were 5,176 vessels, of which 1,489 were 
foreign. 

It is stated that 14,463 vessels have 
used this route since the opening date. 
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United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Gatwick-Airport Development Plans.— 
Alternative schemes for the development 
of Gatwick airport, London, England, for 
local, continental, and trans-Atlantic 
services have been submitted to the ap- 
propriate Government Departments by 
Airports, Ltd. It is suggested that Lon- 
don, with its 8,000,000 inhabitants wi) 
require more than one terminal and that 
these should be sited so as to avoid fly- 
ing over the city en route. On such basis, 
London would be well served by Fairlop 
to the east, Gatwick to the south, and a 
Greater Heston or Greater Heathrow to 
the west, with, in addition, the possibility 
of an in-city airport at the Isle of Dogs 
(as envisaged by the London Regional] 
Reconstruction Committee), and various 
landing places for rotoraircraft only. 

The small, or local scheme proposed 
would leave Gatwick racecourse, the 
River Mole, the Brighton main road, and 
the village of Lowfield undisturbed, but 
would involve the diversion of a sub- 
sidiary road. 

The continental scheme would entail 
diversion of the Brighton road between 
Povey Cross and a point northwest of 
Crawley, absorption of the racecourse, di- 
version of the road connecting Lowfield 
Heath with the airport station, and cul- 
verting or diversion of the Mole and sub- 
sidiary streams. The existing racecourse 
station would be converted into the main 
airport station. 

For the third (trans-Atlantic) scheme, 
the proposal is to put down a main run- 
way of 6,000 yards in length and three 
others of 4,000 yards. 

An airport proposed by the Southamp- 
ton Harbor Board would provide a base 
with facilities for landing on land and 
water. Desirable features of such a com- 
bined air base include. comparatively 
quiet water and reasonably level land 
immediately adjoining the water, both 
being of sufficient extent to accommo- 
date poly-directional runways of consid- 
erable length and width. Such a site is 
said to have been found at the conjunc- 
tion of Southampton Water and the 


Solent with the adjoining land bordered - 


by the River Hamble on the northwest 
and by the River Meon on the southeast. 

Road-Fund Expenditures.—Extension 
of Great Britain’s present road system 
is under consideration at this time. 
Trunk roads are owned by the Minister 
of War Transport, and maintenance and 
improvements are carried out by the lo- 
cal highway authorities. 

Because of the space limitations, it is 
not possible to construct long through 
roads in Great Britain. However, an at- 
tempt may be made to develop highways 
for the exclusive use of motor traffic. 

A Committee has been set up to con- 
sider the simplification of existing proce- 
dure covering the issue of grants from 
the road funds. Grants are available 
under various heads; for example, im- 
provement of roads, maintenance of 
roads, weak and narrow bridges, pedes- 
trian crossings, surveyors’ salaries, and 
traffic signals. They vary in rate from 
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331, percent to 75 percent. It is hoped 
to devise more uniform rates and to sim- 
‘plify the existing procedure. 

A comparison of road-fund expendi- 
tures for England, Scotland, and Wales 
during the years ended March 31, 1942 
and 1943 are shown in the table follow- 
ing: 





_—_— 


Year | Year 

| ended | ended 

| March 31, | Mareh 31, 
1942 | 1943 


Class of expenditure 


Maintenance and minor im- 
provements: 
Class I roads and bridges £3, 300, 625 | £3, 346, 649 
Class II roads and bridges 1, 765, 442 1, 798, 878 
Classified roads in cases 
where the burden of high- 
way expenditures is ex- 
ceptionally heavy 49, 839 54, 218 
5,115,906 | 5, 199, 744 
Improvements, new construc- 
tion, and similar expenditure: 
Five-year program (1935) 215,479 | = 298, 316 
Long-term schemes 502, 178 | 51, 302 
Other schemes 264, 844 287, 407 
Loan charges (Unemploy- 
ment-Grants Committee) 17, 728 6, 933 
1, 000, 229 643. 957 
Other road purposes: 
Traffic signs 90, 955 115, 279 
Salaries and establishment 


charges of surveyors to 
local authorities 467, 715 512. 484 
Traffic census 1, 042 


Total 6, 675,847 | 6,471, 464 





Projected Bridge, Scotland.—A bridge 
nearly 2 miles long across the Solway 
Firth is projected in Great Britain, ac- 
cording to the British press. The bridge, 
which is expected to save some 50 miles 
between northern England and western 
Scotland, will utilize the foundations of 
the old Caledonian Railway viaduct. 

Projected Air Service to South Amer- 
ica.—The British-Latin American Air 
Lines, Ltd., has been registered in Great 
Britain with the intention of inaugurat- 
ing an air service to South America. The 
company is backed by five British ship- 
ping lines already operating services to 
that continent, states the foreign press. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Purchase From Brazil Author- 
ized.—The purchase of 150,000 sacks (60 
kilograms each) of “cristal” type sugar 
of the 1943—44 crop at $4.90 United States 
currency, f. 0. b. Recife, per sack, from 
the Sugar and Alcohol Institute of Brazil, 
by the Bank of the Republic, for the 
Uruguayan Government, was authorized 
by a cecree of February 11, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of February 
28. 

The Bank of the Republic will arrange 
for payment and importation of the 
Sugar, and will effect its transfer in the 
Uruguayan customs to authorized im- 
porters at a price to be set by the 
Government. 


[For announcement of the sugar-purchas- 
ing agreement between Uruguay and Brazil, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 27, 
1943. } 
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Foreign-Trade Statistics 
To Be Released 


With a few exceptions, complete 
statistics of U. S. export and im- 
port trade for all 1941 and, in the 
case of our Latin American and 
Canadian trade, for the full calen- 
dar year 1942, will be officially re- 
leased by the Department of Com- 
merce on April 7. The exceptions 
to complete release are imports of 
strategic materials and a few 
minor items. 

Efforts toward enlarging upon 
this initial step in providing busi- 
ness with export and import data 
are well advanced. These steps 
contemplate the filling of all gaps 
created by necessary wartime re- 
strictions in that order, that, as 
conditions permit, our trade sta- 
tistics may again be reported on a 
current basis. 
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Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Modus Vivendi. With 
Switzerland Continued.—The commer- 
cial modus vivendi between Venezuela 
and Switzerland, which was signed on 
February 27, 1942, was continued in force 
for an additional year beginning Feb- 
ruary 28, 1944, by an exchange of notes 
between the two Governments. The 
agreement provided for reciprocal as- 
surances in regard to import quotas or 
restrictions, and for an undertaking on 
the part of the Swiss Government. to 
stimulate the importation of Venezue- 
lan products. 

Salt: Consumption Tax Reduced.— 
The consumption tax on salt in Vene- 
zuela was reduced from 0.10 to 0.01 boli- 
var per kilogram, by decree No. 33, ef- 
fective March 18, 1944. 


Western Samoa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licensing Instituted. — A 
system of import licensing for imports 
into the Territory of Western Samoa was 
established by regulations issued in New 
Zealand by an order in council on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1944. The regulations went 
into effect on February 18. 

The following goods are specifically 
exempted from the requirement of a 
license: bona fide gifts; goods, not ex- 
ceeding £5 in value (Samoan currency) 
in respect of any one importation, im- 
ported by post by any person for his own 
use and not for the purpose of sale or 
business; goods that are the property of 
the New Zealand or Western Samoan 
Governments; produce of Western 
Samoa or samples of duty-paid goods 
which have been sent out of the territory 
and which are being reimported; goods 
temporarily exported for repair, heir- 
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looms not exceeding in value £100, on 
such conditions as may be approved 
by the Minister of Island Territories; 
natural-history specimens and such 
ethnological or similiar specimens as may 
be approved by the Minister; passengers’ 
baggage and effects which are not in- 
tended for any other person or persons or 
for sale. 

Licenses are not required for goods 
ordered for importation into Western 
Samoa before January 1, 1944, which are 
imported into Samoa within 3 months 
after these regulations go into effect. 





U. S. Imports of Grain 
From Canada 


Imports into the United States of 
grains, grain preparation, feeds and fod- 
ders from Canada during the 1942-43 
crop year more than doubled in aggre- 
gate value such‘imports in the 1941-42 
crop year, according to summary statis- 
tics made public this week by the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, 

Imports of Canadian grain, grain 
preparations, feeds and fodders were 
valued at nearly $64,000,000 during the 
crop year ended June 1943, as compared 
with $27,000,000 for the 1941-42 crop 
year. Substantial increases were regis- 
tered in imports of oats and barley. 
Oats imported from Canada totaled 
939,000 bushels in 1941-42 and 56,701,000 
bushels in 1942-43. Similarly, imports 
of barley increased from 1,690,000 
bushels to 26,487,000 bushels during the 
same period. 

Imports of full-duty wheat decreased 
from 6,857,000 bushels in 1941-42 to 
4,415,000 bushels in 1942-43. Sharp de- 
clines were shown in imports of other 
wheat and wheat flodr. 

Detailed statistics on imports from 
Canada of specific grains, grain prepa- 
rations, feeds and fodders, through Au- 
gust 1943, will be made available to users 
of the data on written request addressed 
to the Census Bureau. Information 
now being released provides statistics 
on imports of grains and related prod- 
ucts from Canada for the period October 
1941 through August of last year. These 
figures previously had been withheld 
from publication for security reasons. 
In the future, statistics on imports of 
grains and grain preparations from 
Canada will be released 6 months after 
the close of the period covered by the 
statistics, the Census Bureau announces. 

Additional interpretive and analyti- 
cal information on grains and grain 
preparations may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, sup- 
plementing the statistical report of the 
Census Bureau. 





Canada’s output of pig iron and ferro- 
alloys totaled 1,647,000 metric tons in the 
first 11 months of 1943, during which 
time steel production totaled 2,513,000 
tons, according to a statistical report of 
the League of Nations. 
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Beverages 


WINE SITUATION IN FRANCE 


The following information on the 
wine situation in France since 1939 was 
obtained from French sources. 

The 1939 harvest in the Champagne, 
Bordeaux, Burgundy, and Cotes-du- 
Rhone districts was abundant but the 
wine of medium quality; in 1940 the 
quality improved but production suffered 
from effects of the invasion and the 
severe winter. Production in the Cham- 
pagne district decreased 90 percent and 
in the Bordeaux district 50 percent com- 
pared with the preceding year. 

The 1941, 1942, and 1943 crops were 
good in the four districts. The quality 
of the wine made from the 1941 crop was 
excellent, and first-class vintage wines 
were expected from the 1942 and 1943 
grape harvests. 

Although the output is still below av- 
erage, wine production is said to be 
increasing, and 1943 was the best year 
since 1940. 

As in the case of cognac, the conserva- 
tion of stocks which are vital for the 
proper selection and aging of the wines 
appears to be the principal difficulty 
which confronts export houses. 

Production of Champagne, Bordeaux, 
and Cotes-du-Rhone wines for the years 
1939 to 1943, inclusive, are shown in the 
following table. Statistics for Burgundy 
are not available. 


{In thousands of hectoliters '] 





District 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 1943 
Champagne. ---. | 399°) 34) 229) 233 292 
Bordeaux 6,038 3,036 |2,687 2,523 2,707 
Cotes-du-Rhone ____- fie 204 | 225) 316 350 





11 hectoliter=26.42 gallons liquid measure 
PERUVIAN BEER PRODUCTION 


Despite difficulties in importing hops, 
production in Peruvian breweries was in- 
creased during the past 2 years. There 
are eight principal breweries in Peru, 
capitalized at 10,659,000 soles. In 1942. 
837 persons were employed, and output 
totaled 23,853,000 liters valued at 15,043,- 
000 soles compared with 20,917,000 liters 
valued at 13,060,000 soles in 1941, or an 
increase of 13 percent in quantity and 
15 percent in value. It is believed that 
1943 output was at approximately the 
1942 level. 


Chemicals 


BRAZILIAN PyRETHRUM PRODUCTION 


Production of pyrethrum in Brazil 
during the current season probably will 
not greatly exceed 400 tons, press re- 
ports state. 

The entire crop will be purchased by 
the United States. 


COMPANY ORGANIZED IN BRAZIL TO 
PRODUCE SODA 


A company has been organized in Bra- 
zil to manufacture soda and byproducts, 
a foreign chemical journal reports. 

The new concern, to be Known as 
Companhia Nacional de Alcalis, is sched- 
uled to start production within 2 years. 
Annual output will be at least 25,000 
tons of soda ash and 20,000 tons of 
caustic soda, it is stated. Both products 
are expected to compare favorably with 
imported materials. 


CANADIAN AMMONIUM-NITRATE SITUATION 


Encouragement is being given to the 
production and use of ammonium ni- 
trate in Canada. 

A minimum of 60 pounds of this chem- 
ical, which has a nitrogen content of 32 
percent, is required to be used in each 
ton of mixed fertilizer manufactured. 
The amount of ammonium nitrate to 
be employed for this purpose in 1944 is 
estimated at between 12,000 and 15,000 
tons. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
GASES 


Canadian factories making industrial 
gases reported production in 1942 val- 
ued at $8,203,556, compared with $6,- 
345,140 in 1941, an increase of 29.3 per- 
cent, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

There were 36 plants in operation, 16 
of which were located in Ontario. 


PRODUCTION OF CANARY ISLANDS CHEMICAL 
PLANT 


A chemicai plant at Santa Cruz de 
Tenerife, Canary Islands, established by 
a Spanish company in 1943, manufac- 
tures principally sulfuric acid for the 
local petroleum refining company, but 
also produces some fertilizer. The prod- 
uct is sold to banana and tomato pro- 
ducers on the Islands. 
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Bombs Away! Bugs 


Beware! 


One bomb being used in this war 
is welcomed by fliers. Its most 
important ingredient is East Afri- 
can pyrethrum, and it is employed 
for disinfecting aircraft. 

Planes flying tropical air routes 
need disinfection to prevent mos- 
quitoes and vermin from trans- 
ferring themselves and the diseases 
they carry from one territory to 
another. The job was formerly 
done, not too thoroughly, by using 
a hand spray. Now, whep the 
plane lands a disinfectant bomb 
is thrown inside, and not an in- 
sect can survive. 
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ECUADORAN INDUSTRIES EXPAND 


Ecuador’s chemical industries ex- 
panded to some extent in 1943 to satisfy q 
larger demand for such products. It 
also became increasingly difficult to meet 
domestic requirements by importations. 


RESEARCH BUREAU AIDS INDUSTRIES IN EIRE 


Assistance has been given in Eire to 
a number of industrial projects in the 
chemical field by the Emergency Scien- 
tific Research Bureau, a European chem- 
ical publication reports. 

The Bureau has furnished technica] 
aid in the manufacture of adhesives, 
photoengraving glue, flypapers, emulsi- 
fiers for disinfectants, and a variety of 
other products. It has also been inter- 
ested in the utilization of domestic sup- 
plies of pyrites and phosphate rock. 

The urgent task of providing com- 
pressed carbon dioxide for refrigeration 
plants in creameries was also undertaken 
by the Bureau, a foreign chemical jour- 
nal reports. 

An emergency plant was erected to 
furnish the gas until arrangements could 
be made, with the aid of the Bureau, to 
utilize brewery supplies of carbon dioxide. 


FRENCH MOROCCAN FERTILIZER SITUATION 


French Moroccan agriculture, which 
must import all of its requirements of 
insecticides, except copper sulfate, faces 
a difficult situation. 

Supplies for 1944 are insufficient to 
meet the needs, although some chemicals 
are expected, including shipments of sul- 
fur and a small amount of methyl 
bromide. Sulfur especially is urgently 
needed; a lack of it in 1943 was one of 
the causes for the small wine crop. 


PHOSPHATE SITUATION, KENYA AND UGANDA 


Agricultural authorities in Kenya have 
requested 14,000 tons of ground phos- 
phate from the deposits recently dis- 
covered in Uganda, a British trade pub- 
lication reports. A minimum phosphate 
content of 20 percent was stipulated, it 
is said. 


MEXICAN PRODUCTION OF ALCOHOL FROM 
MOLASSES AND CANE JUICE 


Production of alcohol from molasses 
and cane juice has increased rapidly in 
Mexico in recent years, the Sociedad Na- 
cional de Productores de Alcohol reports. 

Output increased from 23,300,000 liters 
in 1940 to 36,100,000 in 1942. Production 
for 1943 is estimated at 46,000,000 liters, 
of which approximately 38,000,000 were 
produced from molasses and the remain- 
der from cane juice. 


PHOSPHATIC-FERTILIZER PROSPECTS, 
NEw ZEALAND 


Approximately 250,000 tons of phos- 
phate rock are expected to be available 
to New Zealand within the next few 
months, from which between 390,000 and 
400,C00 tons of superphosphate will be 
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manufactured, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

These supplies of phosphate rock will 
make possible an increase in fertilizer 
allotments for 1944-45. Total receipts 
of phosphate rock may exceed 250,000 
tons, but even 300,000 would be far be- 
low normal requirements, it is stated. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


Peru’s imports of British chemicals 
showed moderate increases in 1943. 
Caustic soda and soda ash were the prin- 
cipal imports from the United Kingdom 
by velume. 

Chemical shipments from the United 
States also increased in 1943 over the 
preceding year. 


' PERUVIAN BARBASCO PRODUCTION 


Plantings of barbasco (source of 
roterone) in Peru are estimated to total 
more than 6,000 acres and are being ex- 
panded rapidly. 

During 1943, studies were made of 
high-yielding rotenone plants at the 
Tingo Maria Agricultural Experiment 
Station. These investigations are ex- 
pected to continue, and improved plant 
material will be distributed to growers. 

Approximately 90 percent of Peru’s 
barbasco crop is exported in unground 
form to the United States. Future pros- 
pects for barbasco are considered en- 
couraging, since production in the past 
has not been sufficient to meet the needs 
of agriculture. 


PLASTICS DEVELOPMENTS IN SWEDEN 


Furfurol, an important byproduct of 
the Swedish tanning-extracts industry, 
is being used in the manufacture of plas- 
tics. One company is said to employ this 
material extensively for that purpose. 

Because of shortages of methanol and 
phenol, furfurol has been substituted for 
formalin; about 60 percent less phenol 
is required with the use of furfurol, it 
is stated. The resulting plastic prod- 
ucts are said to be satisfactory, as well 
as cheaper to manufacture. 

The shortage of insulating materials 
has caused electrical industries in 
Sweden considerable difficulty, says the 
foreign press. 

One large concern has solved the prob- 
lem satisfactorily by developing a plas- 
tic substance which is said to compare 
favorably with products previously im- 
ported. It can be made entirely from 
domestic raw materials, it is stated. 


SoutH AFRICAN COMPANY’S PRODUCTION 


The South African Alkali Co. produced 
2,127 tons of soda ash of 97 percent purity 
during the year ended June 30, 1943, a 
British chemical publication reports. 
Output of salt totaled 3,009 tons. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION, U. K. 


The fertilizer situation in the United 
Kingdom in 1943 gave no cause for 
special concern, says an annual review of 
the British chemical industry. 

After supplies of phosphate rock be- 
Came available from North Africa, the 
position of superphosphate manufac- 
turers improved substantially. Ship- 
ments of potash have been received reg- 
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Sweden’s Shipbuilding 


Additions, built in Sweden, to 
the Swedish merchant fleet ap- 
proximated 350,000 gross tons be- 
tween September 1, 1939, and the 
end of October 1943. Of this total 
only 15,000 gross tons were in 
steam tonnage, while motor ton- 
nage amounted to 334,000 gross 
tons) 

Motor vessels built in Sweden 
for the merchant fleet in the first 
10 months of 1943 amounted to 
nearly 90,000 gross tons compared 
with the yearly totals of 62,400, 
49,900, 90,600, and 70,400 in 1939, 
1940, 1941, and 1942. 

Orders held by Swedish ship- 
yards on December 1, 1943, in- 
cluded 63 motor vessels totaling 
250,950 gross tons, 9 tank vessels 
amounting to 70,525 tons, and 20 
cargo steamers of 36,740 tons. 
Motor cargo vessels on order aver- 
age about 4,000 gross tons, tank 
vessels about 8,000 gross tons, and 
steamships about 1,800 gross tons. 

The large passenger vessels Saga 
was expected to be fully completed 
and equipped by the spring of 1944. 
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ularly from the United States and Pales- 


tine and some imports from the Soviet 


Union. 
U. K.’s Acip Stocks Low 


United Kingdom stocks of citric and 
tartaric acid are reported low. Supplies 
are available only for essential uses, says 
a British chemical publication. 


Coal and 
_ Charcoal 


“SLOVAKIAN” PRODUCTION 


Increased production of coal in Czech- 
oslovakia, amounting to from 50 to 60 
carloads monthly, is reported by the Ger- 
man press. Most of the charcoal form- 
erly went to Switzerland, but, since that 
country’s imports have been limited to a 
minimum, practically all “Slovakian” 
charcoal production is going into stock 
piles. It is reported that Germany 
plans to increase its imports of charcoal 
from “Slovakia.” 


SITUATION IN SWITZERLAND 


Bricquettes were released for domestic 
use in Switzerland in the latter part of 
October 1943, principally as a result of 
the importation of considerable quan- 
tities of lignite from Hungary. On the 
other hand, some Swiss coal mines have 
had to close. 


Construction 


ACTIVITY IN CANADA 


A paper company in Canada is plan- 
ning to erect buildings on the north shore 
of Lake Superior at a cost of $1,500,000. 
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This is the first step in a $10,000,000 pro- 
gram involving a pulp and paper plant, 
according to a Dominion publication. 

A test is being made in British Colum- 
bia of the cost and practicability of pre- 
fabricated plywood houses, states a 
Canadian trade journal. Six four-room 
houses are being erected by a construc- 
tion company as an experiment. 


ACTIVITY IN BARRANQUILLA, COLOMBIA 


Construction activity is flourishing in 
the city of Barranquilla, Colombia. Fa- 
vorable progress is being made on the 
remodeling of a theater, on the construc- 
tion of a two-story office building, and on 
the almost-completed 111 homes for 
workers. 

The city is planning to spend approxi- 
mately $34,200 on a sewer-construction 
project scheduled to be completed in 4 
months, $25,600 on a_ street-paving 
scheme which is to be finished in May, 
= $20,000 to erect a small public mar- 

et. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ELECTRICITY CONSUMPTION RESTRICTED 
IN BELGIUM 


“Authorities” in Nazi-occupied Belgium 
have restricted the amount of electricity 
that may be used by ordinary consumers 
to 80 percent of that used in 1941-42. 
This is a 10-percent cut as compared with 
last year, the foreign press states. Public 
services, transport, and craftsmen may 
use 90 percent of the basic amount. 


TRANSMISSION LINE COMPLETED IN CANADA 


The Hydroelectric Power Commission 
of Ontario, Canada, recently completed 
a 120-mile transmission line between 
Port Arthur and the Steep Rock iron 
mine in northwestern Ontario, states the 
foreign press. One of its twofold pur- 
poses is to provide power to operate 
pumps which will drain approximately 
100,000,000,000 gallons of water at a rate 
of 300,000 gallons a minute from Steep 
Rock Lake preparatory to starting oper- 
ation at the rich hematite-iron deposits. 
The other purpose is to supply power for 
a pulp and paper company which foy- 
merly utilized water from the lake for 
generating power. 


Factory To BE OPENED BY SPANISH 
GOVERNMENT 


A factory for manufacturing radio 
and electrical equipment is to be opened 
by the Spanish Government this year, 
according to a foreign press report. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


ECUADORAN COFFEE CROP 


The 1943 Ecuadoran coffee crop, which 
totaled 300,000 quintals, was double the 
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amount harvested in 1942. The year 
1942 was a particularly poor one for 
Ecuadoran coffee and the crop was one 
of the lowest on record. On the other 
hand, the 1943 crop was above average 
in quality. 


VENEZUELAN Cocoa CROP 


It is reported that, although unseason- 
ably heavy rainfall may have damaged 
the cocoa beans in sé6me sections of the 
important Barlovento producing area of 
Venezuela, prospects for the current crop 
are considered good. 

Coastwise entries into La Guaira in 
January 1944 totaled 7,976 bags of 50 
kilograms each, as compared with 5,434 
bags in January 1943. Entries during 
1943 totaled 107,463 bags, an increase 
of about 85 percent as compared with 
58,046 bags in 1942. 


Fish and Products 


ICELANDIC FISH CATCH 


Icelanders caught 381,497 tons of fish 
during 1943, a gain of 13.6 percent over 
the 335,895 tons caught in 1942, accord- 
ing to statistics compiled by the Fisher- 
men’s Federation of Iceland. 

The following table itemizes the Ice- 
landic fish catch in 1942 and 1943: 





Item 1942 , 1943 


Tons Tons 
Iced fish, in freighters - 94, 817 89, 129 
Catch of fishing vessels, exported 
by owners of vessels_- 57, 080 73, 144 
Fish for refrigeration__-- -- 24, 358 31, 833 
Fish for drying_--- 879 1, 183 
Fish for canning __- | 207 | 16 
Salted fish, ordinary | 40, 472 | 3,772 
Fish salted in barrels__- | 2, 947 | 312 
Herring - ---- ; 145, 135 | 181, 958 
Total___- 381, 497 | 335, 895 








It is reported that 1943 was an ex- 
cellent year for fishermen. A profit of 
79,000 crowns was made during that year 
by the operator of a small fishing vessel. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


TOMATO PRODUCTION, CANARY ISLANDS 


Prior to the war, West Canary Islands 
produced large quantities of tomatoes 
in the season extending from November 
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Tea-Acreage Increased in 
3 Kenya 


The tea acreage in Kenya (Brit- 
ish East African colony) is to be 
increased from the former re- 
stricted acreage of 3,500 to a total 
of 6,732 acres, says the Kenya 
Gazette. Kenya’s tea production 
in 1942 was well over 16,000,000 
pounds, but the 1943 crop was 
probably not more than 12,000,000 
pounds, according to official esti- 
mates. 

Acreage is to be similarly in- 
creased in Uganda Protectorate, 
where an additional 943 acres are 
to be planted. 
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through May. Exports were principally 
to the European market, particularly 
England and western Europe, reaching 
an average of 35,000 metric tons per year. 
Since the outbreak of war, the only prac- 
ticable market open to tomato exporters 
is the Spanish peninsula. 

Tomato production for West Canary 
Islands for the season November 1942 
through May 1943 was reported as 9,176 
metric tons, of which 1,000 tons were 
consumed locally and the remainder ex- 
ported to the peninsula. 

The price of tomatoes in the Canary 
Islands averages about 1,000 pesetas per 
metric ton or about $90 at the official 
rate of exchange. 


RAISIN CROP, VALENCIA, SPAIN 


The 1943 raisin crop in Valencia, Spain, 
totaled 6,000 metric tons, according to 
final trade estimates. 

Present stocks in the hands of grow- 
ers are estimated at 200 metric tons. 
The quantity of raisins remaining at the 
end of the present season will depend 
upon the amount bought by distillers. 


Grain and Products 


COLOMBIAN WHEAT PRODUCTION 


Production of wheat in Colombia has 
been increasing each year since 1939. 
In that year wheat production totaled 
42.279 metric tons and by 1942 it had 
reached an estimated 54,000 tons. In 
1943 production was estimated at 60,000 
tons, an increase of about 12 percent 
as compared with the preceding year. 


SWEDISH WHEAT AND RYE CROPS 


The Swedish total bread-grain crop 
in 1943 amounted to 924,266 metric tons, 
of which 526,615 tons were wheat and 
397,651 tons rye. This crop was slightly 
above that of 1942. Compared with the 
average for 1933-42 of 1,013,942 metric 
tons, however, the 1943 crop showed a 
decline of nearly 9 percent. 

It is indicated that while the yield pf 
wheat in 1942 represented 51 percent 
of the total bread-grain crop (rye con- 
sequently 49 percent), the corresponding 
percentages for 1943 were 57 and 43, re- 
spectively. 


Meats and Products 


CATTLE SLAUGHTER, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


Slaughter of cattle by frigorificos and 
charqueadas in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, totaled 780,650 head in 1943, a 
decrease of 28 percent as compared with 
1,095,700 head in 1942, according to the 
Bulletin of the Livestock Association of 
the Rio Grande Valley. 

In 1943, 223,758 hogs were slaughtered, 
a decline of 20 percent as compared with 
281,251 killed in 1942. 


Sugars and Products 


MEXICAN SUGAR OUTPUT 


Mexican output of refined sugar 
during the season now under way will 
about équal the 460,000 short tons pro- 
duced in 1943, according to estimates by 
reliable sources. Production in the State 
of Sinoloa is expected to total approxi- 
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mately 65,000 tons against 72,157 tons in 
1942, while Nayarit is expected to pro- 
duce 9,000 tons as compared with 8,478 
tons last year. 


PERUVIAN SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Peruvian sugar output totaled approxi- 
mately 412,000 short tons in 1943 accord- 
ing to final figures of the Committee of 
Sugar Producers, compared with 497,000 
in 1942 and 496,000 in 1941. 

Consumption (including chancaca) in 
1943 totaled 139,000 tons, compared with 
129,000 in 1942 and 121,000 tons in 1941. 

The current quotation for raw sugar, 
export type, has advanced to $3.20 per 
quintal of 101.4 pounds, f. o. b. Peruvian 
port, while the price for refined sugar 
continued at about $4.70 per quintal. 
The latter quotation is nominal, since 
there are practically no supplies ofthis 
type available for export at present. 

Unsold stocks at the end of 1943 were 
unusually low. 


Spices and Related Products 
VANILLA CROP, FRENCH OCEANIA 


Because of increased plantings of 
vanilla in French Oceania during 1941 
and 1942, the 1944 crop is expected to be 
much larger than in 1943. It is estimated 
that about 150 tons will be harvested in 
1944. 

Prices paid for cured vanilla beans in 
Papeete, Society Islands, during 1943 
were notably lower than in 1942. Espe- 
cially high prices were paid in 1941 and 
most of 1942 because Madagascar vanilla 
was not on the market. 

Average prices paid for the three best 
grades of vanilla exported from French 
Oceania during December 1942 and 1943 
were as follows: 





( *? Decem ber Deécem ber 
1042 1943 
Per pound Per pound 
W hite label $2. 20) $1.25 


Yellow label 2. 20 1, 20 
Green label is 93 





At the rate of 43.5 franc 


Exporters estimate the carry-over for 
1943 at approximately 40 tons. The 
Government of French Oceania stated 
early in January that there was less than 
1 ton ready for exportation. However, 
that meant actually weighed at the cus- 
tomhouse, and did not take into consid- 
eration the amounts held by the ex- 
porters but not yet weighed in. 


Iron and Steel 


SWEDISH P1IG-IRON PRODUCTION 


There is an active demand in Sweden 
for foundry pig iron, production of which 
began a short time ago at the Govern- 
ment iron and steel plant at Lulea. The 
plant’s two pig-iron furnaces are re- 
ported to be operating satisfactorily, pro- 
ducing about 1,100 metric tons weekly. 
The importation of German pig iron is 
not provided by the Swedish trade agree- 
ment for 1944 and it is expected that the 
7,000 metric tons of pig iron in stock 
in February soon will be exhausted. 
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The electro steel plant is expected to be 
completed and ready to start operations 
before summer, following the installa- 
tion of a Siemens-type electro furnace 
that is being made in Sweden. Comple- 
tion of the sinter plant by summer will 
mean that pig-iron production may then 
be based entirely on sintered fine ore in- 
stead of the lump ore presently in use. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


LEATHER IMPORTS BY JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Leather, both dressed and undressed, 
was imported by Jamaica, British West 
Indies, in increased amounts in 1942 to 
satisfy the requirements of an expanded 
shoemaking industry, the foreign press 
says. Imports in 1942 were valued at 
£16,438, an increase of 287 percent over 
1941 imports valued at only £4,245. 


Lumber and 
Products 


BRITISH GUIANA’S LUMBER EXPORTS 


British Guiana’s exports of round and 
hewn timber more than doubled in 1943 
over the preceding year, a British lumber 
journal reports. 

Shipments totaled 112,432 cubic feet in 
1943, with a value of £73,453, compared 
with 50,196 cubic feet in 1942, valued at 
£34,840. 

Exports of railway ties totaled 4,327 in 
1943 and 2,398 in 1942. 


CANADIAN LUMBER PRODUCTION 


Canadian lumber production in 1944 
probably will fall slightly below the 1943 
figure, according to the Timber Control. 

The 1944 output is estimated at 4,350,- 
000,000 board feet, compared with 4,640,- 
000,000 feet in 1943. British Columbia 
and Quebec are expected to furnish ap- 
proximately 1,800,000,000 and 1,000,000,- 
000 board feet, respectively. 

A compilation of lumber-production 
statistics by the Quebec Department of 
Lands and Forests shows an increase in 
sawn lumber from 580,856 board feet in 
1928 to 1,013,924 feet in 1942. The num- 
ber of sawmills rose from 822 to 2,200 
during the period. 

The volume of lumber production in 
the Province also has increased in rela- 
tion to the total Canadian output—from 
13.4 percent in 1928 to 19 percent in 1941. 

British Columbia’s output of manufac- 
tured lumber in 1943 is considered to 
have reached the maximum possible 
under prevailing conditions, says a Ca- 
nadian lumber journal. 

Production was approximately 1,600,- 
000,000 board feet, or within 15 percent 
of the 1942 total. Stocks had declined to 
155,000,000 feet on December 31, 1943, 
compared with 173,000,000 at the close of 
1942 and 289,000,000 at the end of 1939. 


COLOMBIAN ForEST SITUATION 


Several projects for the expansion of 
Colombia’s forest resources have been 
postponed indefinitely by the Institute of 
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Industrial Development, according to the 
foreign press. 

The forests cannot be properly devel- 
oped until a system of improved commu- 
nications can be installed, involving large 
investments in road building, the Insti- 
tute reports. Labor shortages also pre- 
sent a problem. 

Balsa is available in volume on the 
west coast of Colombia and is also found 
in Atlantic coast areas, but not in as 
large quantities. 

Sawmills have been equipped for the 
handling of balsa wood and in 1943 active 
shipping began. It is expected that 1944 
exports will show a large increase. 

Colombian albarco can in some cases 
be substituted for mahogany: 

A substantial part of the amount under 
contract in 1943 was shipped. The pro- 
duction outlook for this year, however, 
is somewhat doubtful, since sawmills 
have encountered difficulties in handling 
albarco because of its hardness and the 
special machinery required for work- 
ing it. 


CONSTRUCTION LUMBER IN SHORT SUPPLY 
IN EIRE 


Lumber for construction work is in 
short supply in Eire. Efforts are being 
made to utilize domestic timber and 
some progress has been reported in dry- 
ing operations. 

Experiments have also been conducted 
in the use of concrete to replace lumber. 


SoutH AFRICAN TIMBER PRODUCTION 


Production from South Africa’s State 
forests for 1942-43 is estimated at more 
than 10,000,000 cubic feet of timber in 
the round .and probably will reach 
23,00C.000 feet in 1943-44, a British lum- 
ber journal reports. 

The output from private forests is ex- 
pected to total 3,000,000 cubic feet in 
1943-44. 

A new sawmill has been opened at 
Germiston, South Africa, a British lum- 
ber journal reports. The modern plant, 
which occupies 17 acres, has been de- 


signed to cut domestic timbers and hard- 
woods. 


AFFORESTATION IN SCOTLAND, U. K. 


Afforestation in Scotland, United 
Kingdom, has been declining for several 
years, the Forestry Commission reports. 

The area planted with forest trees in 
1941, 1942, and 1943 totaled 9,511, 7,112, 
and 5,832 acres, respectively. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


AGAR PRODUCTION, NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand is now self-sufficient with 
respect to requirements of agar, a recent 
press dispatch from Christchurch re- 
ports. Before the war, Japan had a 
monopoly on the supply, imports of the 
commodity amounting to £28,000 an- 
nually at the present price. During the 
past 6 months all local requirements 
have been produced in a plant set up in 
Christchurch, South Island. 

Two years ago the Plant Research 
Bureau of the Department of Scientific 
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and Industrial Research, in conjunction 
with the Internal Marketing Division, 
conducted a survey of the North Island 
coasts to determine the available sup- 
plies of agar seaweed. Two types of sea- 
weed were found to grow prolifically on 
the coast of Hawke’s Bay and the Bay of 
Plenty and as far north as Whangarei 
and down the west coast to Taranaki. 
Later investigations revealed additional 
coastal areas where large quantities of 
the seaweed were available. 

Since the processing plant was set up, 
substantial quantities of dried agar sea- 
weed have been received from North 
Island and converted into the white 
granulated powder which is used in bac- 
teriological work, pharmaceutical prep- 
arations, cosmetics, some milk products, 
and in the meat-canning and confec- 
tionery industries. 

Collection of agar seaweed has proved 
profitable to coast dwellers, especially 
around the Bay of Plenty. One 8-mile 
stretch of the coast yielded a crop valued 
at £1,000. School children do much of 
the collecting. t 

Before the war Japan had virtually a 
world monopoly of agar, its production 
being an ancient industry. The agar sea- 
weed was gathered during the summer 
months, dragged ashore, and left to dry 
and bleach. In the autumn it was carted 
up to the mountains and cooked in un- 
covered vats over open fires.. The cook- 
ing produced a jellylike substance which 
was cut into strips, allowed to freeze, then 
thaw, and finally to dry in the open. 

What the Japanese did by natural 
means, chemists have accomplished 
scientifically. After considerable re- 
search a process was determined for 


.handling the New Zealand seaweed which 


is said to produce agar superior in 
quality, color, and clarity to the best 
product imported from Japan. The local 
agar is reported to be more economical 
and to have a higher jell strength. 

The New Zealand plant is designed to 
process all the agar seaweed which will 
be collected locally. The Internal Mar- 
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New Mulberry Tree May Aid Silk Culture in Americas 


A United States research specialist in sericulture has developed a new 
strain of mulberry tree which he believes will contribute to culture of silk 


The specialist is Dr. Vartan K. Osigian, who returned recently to Wash- 
ington from Venezuela, where some 2,500,000 trees of the new strain which 
bears his name—Morerd Osigian—are growing on seven plantations. 


A citizen of the United States, Dr. Osigian was born in Armenia and is the 
seventh generation of his family to carry on research in silk. He has been 
interested in developing sericulture in the Western Hemisphere for nearly 
He has been working in the Estacion Sericola El Pinar, at Caracas. 
He expressed the opinion, in Washington, that conditions for growing silk 


According to Dr. Osigian, the mulberry tree he has developed produces 
a crop of leaves in 6 months—leaves which he says are more tender, have 
more sap, and are six to eight times as large as the usual leaf. 

Dr. Osigian explained that the silkworm has five senses and is discriminat- 
ing in its choice of food. The baby larvae prefer chopped leaves. Dr. 
Osigian said a silkworm placed on the usual leaf will go to one from the new 


Dr. Osigian claims that the silkworms feeding on the new type of mulberry 
tree form cocoons larger than usual, producing about 3,000 yards of silk 
filament instead of the 1,000 to 1,500 yards usually produced. 

Dr. Osigian also is responsible for the discovery, in 1915, of a process for 


Eggs of a silkworm which has spun scarlet silk, Dr. Osigian says, will 
produce more silkworms which spin scarlet thread. One spinning a golden- 
yellow filament wil produce another generation of yellow-thread spinners. 

Besides Venezuela, many other hemisphere countries have begun silk 
production or experiments in sericulture. 
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In Brazil raw-silk production has 
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keting Division expects the quantity of 
dried weed to run as high as 70 to 100 
tons annually. As the seaweed will re- 
produce itself naturally, the country 
expects not only to be independent of 
foreign supplies of agar in the future but 
also. to have a surplus available for 
export. 


SWEDISH SACCHARIN PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION 


Sweden’s present consumption of sac- 
charin is approximately 80 metric tons 
annually in contrast with 20 metric tons 
before the war. The value of the sac- 
charin which is being produced annually 
within the country is reported to exceed 
1,000,000 crowns. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


FINNISH NICKEL MINES WORKED BY 
GERMANS 


Since the begining of the war, nickel 
mines in the Petsamo area of Finland 
have been worked by the Germans under 
a provisional agreement, states a foreign 
trade journal. Recent Finnish-German 
negotiations at Helsinki reportedly have 
ended in a Finnish agreement to the ex- 
ploitation of the nickel deposits for 20 
years by German companies. 


GOLD PRODUCTION IN VENEZUELA 


Gold production in Venezuela de- 
creased from 4,565,758 grams in 1940 to 
3,607,599 in 1942 and 1,217,354 grams in 
the first half of 1943. In the third quar- 


ter of 1943, production decreased to 
588,398 grams from the 937,887 grams 
reported for the comparable period of 
1942. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


VENEZUELAN .CEMENT INDUSTRY 


Cement imports into Venezuela, which 
dropped from 111,154 metric tons in 1940 
to 24,630 in 1942, totaled 15,476 tons in 
the first half of 1943. 

Two cement factories, one at La Vega 
near Caracas and the other at Valencia, 
are operating at full capacity. A plant 
with an annual capacity of 100,000 tons 
is planned for Puerto de la Cruz, and 
it is expected that it will be in operation 
by the end of 1944. 


VENEZUELAN DIAMOND OUTPUT 


Venezuelan annual diamond output 
(about 30 percent of which is‘in indus- 
trial diamonds and 70 percent in gem 
stones, many of which can be used for 
industrial purposes) is estimated at be- 
tween 20,000 and 24,000 carats. The 
quality of the stones is good. 

Diamond production in the first three 
quarters of 1943 is officially reported at 
4,998.99, 3,654.51, and 7,969.6 carats, re- 
spectively. 

.The principal producing area is near 
the Brazilian border in the neighbor- 
hood of Santa Elena, in the Grande Sa- 
bana. The high cost of food in this area 
is a handicap to production, which is 
further limited by the use of primitive 
production methods. 
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Oils and Oilseeds 


CaSTOR-BEAN PRODUCTION, CUBA 


A castor-bean-crushing plant went 
into operation in Cuba in the middle of 
1943. It has an annual capacity of 5,- 
500,000 pounds of castor oil, which is con- 
siderably in excess of estimated domestic 
requirements of 1,500,000 pounds. Ac. 
tual production in 1944 is expected to be 
between 2,000,000 and 2,500,000 pounds. 
Two consecutive operations are involved, 
the first a hydraulic mechanical pressing 
which yields a cold-pressed oil suitable 
for medicinal purposes, the second a gsol- 
vent extraction which produces from the 
residue an oil whose higher resin content 
restricts it to industrial use. Total oi] 
yield is said to be 48 percent of the weight 
of the castor-beans. The pumice and 
ground hulls are used in fertilizers and 
insecticides. During February 1944, 20,- 
000 pounds of castor oil were exported 
by the company that owns the plant. 

While at various times, in an effort to 
diversify the agricultural program, pro- 
duction of castor-beans in Cuba has been 
encouraged, prevailing prices were not 
sufficient to insure an adequate profit to 
producers. At the present time about 60 
percent of the beans crushed are im- 
ported. 


PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


Production of oils and oilseed cakes in 
Mexico during January 1943 is shown in 
the following table: 





Item Quantity Value 
Kilograms Pesos 

Cottonseed oil 1, 564, 635 2, 124, 219 
Sesame seed oil 1, 894, 353 2, 983, 669 
Castor (Higuerilla) seed oil 41, 161 108, 669 
Linseed 70, 014 128, 740 
Turnip-seed oil 4, 092 4, 19 
Cocoanut oil 37, 350 63, 174 
Palm oil __. 06, 526 206, 939 
Peanut oil 371, 161 524, 204 
Cottonseed cake 3, 925, 664 544, 568 
Sesame seed cake 2,077, 623 245, 985 
Turnip-seed cake 6, 729 

Linseed cake 137, 800 10, 7 
Copra cake 19, 671 2, 643 
Palm cake 85, 956 4, 966 
Peanut cake 742, ORS 75, 808 





OLEIFEROUS CULTIVATION, SWEDEN 


Though still on a small scale, the cul- 
tivation of oil-bearing plants has in- 
creased steadily in Sweden since the war 
began. In 1943, about 30,000 hectares 
(1 hectare=2.471 acres) were under 
oleiferous cultivation, the area in 1942 
was 18,000 hectares and in 1940 only 375 
hectares. About 500 metric tons of lin- 
seed oil is being produced annually; and 
while total production figures for oils 
are not available for 1943, they will be 
probably well above 1942 output of 6,000 
metric tons. 

Before the war Sweden imported an- 
nually between 50,000 and 60,000 tons of 
vegetable oils and oilseeds for margarine 
manufacture alone. In addition to this, 
35,000 tons of vegetable oils and oilseeds 
for the soap industry and 30,000 tons of 
flaxseed for the manufacture of linseed 
oil were imported. 
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URUGUAYAN LINSEED PRODUCTION 


Production of linseed from the 1943 
crop is estimated at 100,040 tons com- 
pared with production of 45,933 tons in 
the preceding year, the foreign press re- 
ports. 


Paints and 
Varnishes 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


Peru’s imports of paints and oils de- 
clined in value slightly more than 30 
percent in 1943 compared with the pre- 
ceding year. Imports decreased from 
13,700,000 soles in 1942 to 9,400,000 soles 
in 1943. 


PHENOLIC VARNISH DEVELOPED IN 
SWEDEN 


Swedish Government laboratories have 
developed a phenolic varnish for insulat- 
ing conductor wire which replaces im- 
ported material, a European technical 
publication reports. 

This new product has also been used 
in coating metal for the canning in- 
dustry. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


IMPporTs INTO JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Imports into Jamaica, British West 
Indies, of paper and products in gen- 
eral declined in value during 1942, al- 
though certain specified classes showed 
moderate gains, reports the foreign 
press. Cardboard, millboard, and straw- 
board represented the greatest increase, 
imports in 1942 being valued at approxi- 
mately $55,000 in comparison with $34,- 
000 in 1941. Other paper products show- 
ing increased import values were: Ciga- 
rette paper valued at $16,000 in 1942 
as against $11,000 in 1941; tissue paper 
valued at $32,000 in 1942 and $27,500 
in 1941; and waxed and greaseproof 
paper valued at $26,000 in 1942 com- 
pared with $23,500 in 1941. 

The value of imports of printing 
paper. wallboard and compoboard, 
wrapping paper, bags, boxes, cartons, 
playing cards, and most kinds of sta- 
tionery decreased in 1942. Total im- 
ports for 1942 were valued at $708,000 
compared with 1941 imports valued at 
$859,000. 


Petroleum and 
Products - 


NICARAGUAN WELL ABANDONED 


Compania Petrolera, after drilling our 
oil to 6,700 feet near Laguan Dacura, 
Nicaragua, abandoned the hole early in 
February. The area is still thought to 
be promising, however, and further 
Wildcatting probably will be done. 
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Rubber and 
Products 


SYNTHETIC-RUBBER PRODUCTION, 
RUMANIA 


Estimated monthly production of syn- 
thetic rubber in Rumania in 1943 was 
125 metric tons, according to Nazi press 
reports. However small the synthetic- 
rubber production may be, it has grown 
considerably, if not consistently, since 
1938 when an average of only 8 tons was 
produced monthly. Average monthly 
output for the years since 1939 was as 
follows: 1939—53 tons; 1940—53 tons; 
1941—-40 tons; and 1942—70 tons. 


Shipbuilding 
ACTIVITIES IN SWEDEN 


Sweden’s tanker fleet has increased 
from about 250,000 gross tons at the out- 
break of the war to nearly 400,000 tons, 
a foreign shipping journal states. Re- 
markably fine tankers of more or less 
standardized size have been made for 
many years by Swedish shipbuilders. 

Many of the tankers were ordered by 
Norwegian owners, and those that were 
not delivered or paid for before the Ger- 
man invasion of Norway have been trans- 
ferred to Swedish ownership. Swedish 
firms have ordered a number of new 
tankers, some of which are in various 
stages of construction, while others have 
been laid up until the blockade is raised. 

Sweden’s Solvesborg shipyard on No- 
vember 18, 1943, launched the Konsul 
Sartori, a modern steamer of 1,900 net 
registered tons. Built for bulk cargoes 
on the Baltic and North Sea trades, this 
vessel is 75 meters long overall, 10.9 
meters wide, and draft on full load is 
4.9 meters. 
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The Tidahom, a merchant ship of 6,490 
deadweight tons, was delivered on No- 
vember 24, 1943, by the Eriksberg 
(Sweden) shipbuilding yard to the Swed- 
ish-America-Mexico Line of Goteborg. 
Propelled by a 2-stroke single-acting 
Diesel motor of 6,700 indicated horse- 
power to give a speed of 16.5 knots when 
fully loaded, the vessel is 400 feet long, 
58 feet 8 inches wide, 35 feet 3 inches 
deep, and draft on full load is 23 feet 6 
inches. 


Soaps 


SWEDISH SoaP CONSUMPTION 


Swedish consumption of soft soap has 
been reduced from 34,000 metric tons 
annually before the war to about 15,000 
metric tons annually. In pre-war years 
Sweden normally imported nearly 35,000 
metric tons of vegetable oils and oilseed 
for the domestic soap industry. Now 
locally produced tall oil is being used 
exclusively in the manufacture of soft 
soaps and in some hard soaps. Two 
plants located at Sandarne and Marma 
together can produce approximately 4,- 
000 metric tons of tall oil annually, a 
supply sufficient for the manufacture of 
11,000 metric tons of soft soap under 
prevailing regulations governing fatty- 
acid content. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN EMPLOYMENT DATA 


Canada’s primary textile. industry 
added around 1,000 workers to its rolls 
during November 1943, according to 
figures published in the Dominion, 79,856 
workers having been employed as of 
December 1 and 78,841 on November 1. 
Secondary manufacturing industries lost 
20 employees during the month, having 
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had 56,978 workers on December 1 and 
56,998 on November 1. Both branches of 
the textile industry had more workers on 
December 1, 1942, when 83,515 were en- 
gaged in primary manufacturing, and 
61,304 in secondary. 


PERUVIAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Peru’s textile industry comprises some 
5 cotton spinning mills, 10 cotton weav- 
ing mills, 7 woolen mills, 10 hosiery and 
knitting mills, and 7 rayon plants. 
Capacity operations were reported by all 
except those using imported rayon yarn. 

Peruvian cotton delivered to mills re- 
portedly reached an all-time high in 
1943, or nearly 250,000 quintals, com- 
pared with 246,000 in 1942 and 210,000 in 
1941. It is estimated that at the close of 
1942 about 5,500 looms and _ 130,000 
spindles were running. Weaving mills 
had 5,968 workers and produced 76,010,- 
000 meters in 1942. 

The 7 woolen mills employed 3,156 
workers in 1942, and produced 1,716,814 
meters of woolen goods, compared with 
1,638,732 meters the preceding year. A 
high level of production was maintained 
in 1943, and prospects are equally favor- 
able for 1944. 

Rayon mills operated at a reduced 
capacity in 1943, equivalent to about one 
8-hour shift. All rayon yarn must be 
imported, and shipments received were 
sufficient to warrant operation of some 
390 looms out of a total of 513. About 
490 looms were used in 1942. 

Other rayon knitting establishments 
consume about 25 percent of rayon yarn 
imports. These have about 170 circular 
knitting machines, 12 flat knitting ma- 
chines, and from 300 to 400 hand knitting 
machines. If supplies of rayon yarn are 
inadequate, mercerized cotton, domestic 
carded cotton, and woolen yarns can be 
used. 

During the first 11 months of 1943, 
377,277 kilograms of rayon yarn were 
imported, which is an improvement over 
the preceding year when 301,587 kilo- 
grams were received. These totals ap- 
pear rather inadequate when compared 
with the 547,581 and 491,865 kilograms 
imported in 1941 and 1939. Most of these 
supplies were of viscose filament yarn of 
100 denier, as other types cannot be 
handled in Peruvian mills. 

Approximately 2,500,000 meters of 
rayon fabric were produced in 1942; the 
1943 output is expected to be slightly 
higher. 

Unless imports of rayon yarn can be 
expanded in 1944, production of rayon 
fabrics may be curtailed despite an in- 
creased demand. 


Cotton and Products 
BRAZILIAN COTTON CROP 


Official estimates have not yet been re- 
leased, but from present indications it 
would appear that the 1943-44 cotton 
crop of Sao Paulo, Brazil, will be between 
450,000 and 500,000 metric tons, con- 
tingent upon weather conditions at har- 
vest time. 

By the end of January, 2,023,534 bales 
(374,638,333 kilograms) of the 1942-43 
crop had been classified. An improve- 
ment in quality was noted, approximately 
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86 percent being grade five or better, as 
compared with 36 percent in the preced- 
ing season. 

Sao Paulo mills reportedly consumed 
about 80,000 tons of cotton in 1943, or 
6,000 more than in 1942; the total for all 
of Brazil may approximate 215,000 tons. 

From 1941 to 1943, exports of cotton 
textiles are said to have increased 326 
percent in quantity and 780 percent in 
value. Prices of lint cotton advanced 50 
percent and cotton textiles 100 percent. 


CANADIAN COTTON CONSUMPTION 


In January, 34,677 bales (500 pounds 
each) of cotton were consumed by Cana- 
dian cotton mills. This is above the 
34,421 bales used in the preceding month, 
but below the January 1943 total of 35,430 
bales. 

Most cotton mills are unable to obtain 
sufficient workers, a Dominion textile 
publication states. 


INDIAN COTTON SITUATION 


Cotton arrivals at principal Indian 
ports from September 1, 1943, to January 
22, 1944, totaled 1,008,863 bales, compared 
with 909,688 bales (of 400 pounds) in the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
season. Exports of cotton in these 
periods were 409,268 bales and 136,618 
bales, respectively. From September 1, 
to October 31, 1943, 701,355 bales of In- 
dian cotton were consumed. In the cor- 
responding months of 1942, consumption 
in Indian mills amounted to 611,683 bales. 

After nearly 9 months, forward trading 
was again permitted at Karachi, begin- 
ning February 1, 1944. 

Discussions between representatives of 
the Indian, Sudanese, and East African 
governments resulted in negotiations to 
sell the 1944 East African cotton crop to 
India at fixed prices, less the quantity 
sold to the United Kingdom. 

Northern yarn markets were dull dur- 
ing January, while south Indian markets 
experienced scarcity of yarn because of 
curtailed local production. Stocks ac- 
cumulated in eastern markets. The 
Bombay yarn market was steady during 
the first 3 weeks of January, but quota- 
tions declined toward the latter part of 
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the month. Little demand was shown 
for imported yarns, and prices dropped, 
but rallied later. 

With better turn-over, prices of cotton 
piece goods advanced slightly. On Jan- 
uary 15, a federation of yarn and piece. 
goods merchants’ organizations was es- 
tablished in Bombay. 

Up to the close of last year, 786,000,000 
yards of standard cloth reportedly were 
booked with domestic mills. Approxi- 
mately 408,000,000 yards were manufac- 
tured and sent to the various provinces 
by the end of January. Slight demand 
prompted a 20-percent reduction in the 
standard-cloth quota, to 400,000,000 
yards during the quarter ending April 
1944. 

NYASALAND’S COTTON CROP 


Good prices stimulated cotton growing 
in Nyasaland in 1943, and a crop of 17,691 
long tons was reported, according to an 
African periodical. 


SPANISH COTTON SITUATION 


During January, 12,316,120 kilograms 
of raw cotton were imported into Spain, 
compared with 8,421,706 kilograms in 
January i943. This is the largest quan- 
tity received in any month since 1943, 

Most cotton mills worked a single shift 
3 days a week. This low scale of opera- 
tion was caused by scant supplies and 
smaller releases of raw cotton to the mills 
and shortage of electric power. 

Retail sales of cotton goods dwindled, 
following an estimated 40 percent ad- 
vance in price. 

TEXTILE PLANT To BE ESTABLISHED IN 

TIGANDA 


A cotton-textile plant is to be estab- 
lished at Jinja, in Uganda, according to 
an African journal. Nearness to the 
cotton-growing region and available rail 
facilities are expected to prove helpful 
to this undertaking. 


URUGUAYAN COTTON-MILL OPERATIONS 


Some cotton mills in Uruguay report- 
edly are hampered by shortages of mer- 
cerized combed and carded yarns, but 
those with adequate stocks are operating 
two shifts. 

Export demand mounted in February, 
but the domestic market was quiet. 


VENEZUELAN COTTON SITUATION 


Venezuela’s 1942-43 cotton crop has 
been officially reported as 3,428 metric 
tons. From 4,000 to 4,500 tons are ex- 
pected in 1943-44 from a planting of 
approximately 50,000 acres. 

Most cotton is grown by large land- 
owners. Its cultivation is encouraged by 
the Government, through aid in seed 
selection, insect control, and promotion 
of mechanization. 

Imported raw cotton is subject to a 
high duty, and authorization to import 
foreign cotton is withheld until the do- 
mestic supply has been disposed of. Do- 
mestic mills consume about 6,000 tons 
annually. In 1943, 2,790 tons were im- 


ported, primarily from Argentina. In 
1942, only 433 tons were imported and 
in 1941, 1,167 tons, most of it coming 
from Peru. 

Manufacture of cotton and rayon teX- 
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tiles was stimulated by the war, 
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grade impor ted textiles were still avail- 
able during 1943, and domestic mills 
concentrated on fabrics for low-income 
groups. Approximately 5,000 persons 
are employed in the country’s 10 cotton 
mills. Rayon, sheets, ribbon, rope, and 
stockings are manufactured in 13 other 
mills. 

In the first 6 months of 1943, 5,796,035 
kilograms of various types of textiles 
were imported. This total is higher than 
the 5,129,994 kilograms received in all 
of 1942. 


Silk and Products 


PRODUCTION IN SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


In the first 9 months of 1943, approxi- 
mately 680,000 kilograms of fresh 
cocoons reportedly were collected in 
Syria and the Lebanon. It is expected 
that the entire quantity, as well as 
cocoons brought in from neighboring 
countries, will be reeled in the Lebanon. 

To encourage expanded production, 
a program was recommended by a con- 
ference of raw-silk manufactures, called 
by the Lebanese Government, which en- 
tailed free distribution of mulberry 
plants, provision of selected worm seeds 
and fertilizers, at reduced prices, and 
exemption from taxes. 


Synthetic Fibers 
ARGENTINE RAYON YARN IMPORTS 


Argentina imported 11,000 pounds of 
rayon yarn in July 1943, according to a 
foreign publication. Average monthly 
imports of rayon yarn in 1942 were 245,- 
000 pounds. 


PANAMANIAN IMPORTS OF RAYON PIECE 
Goops 


Panama imported 77,000 square yards 
of rayon piece goods in August and 99,- 
000 square yards in July, according toa 
foreign publication. 


PORTUGUESE RAYON-YARN PRODUCTION 
AND PIEcE-Goops IMPORTS 


In the first 9 months of 1943, Portugal 
imported rayon yarn in the amount of 
506,591 kilograms, according to a for- 
eign periodical. In the corresponding 
months of the preceding year, 477,350 
kilograms were imported. 

Imports of rayon piece goods dropped 
to 4,000 square yards in September 1943, 
from 21,000 square yards in August and 
7,000 square yards in July. 


Wool and Products 


PERUVIAN WOOL SITUATION 


Approximately 8,000,000 sheep are 
shorn annually in Peru. The 1943 wool 
yield is estimated at 8,000 metric tons, 
compared with 7,700 tons in 1942. 

Domestic woolen mills, which operated 
at full capacity in 1943, to replace fin- 
ished goods ordinarily imported, are esti- 
mated to have consumed 3,220 metric 
tons. In 1942, 3.208 tons were used and 
2,993 in 1941. Domestic handicraft in- 
dustries and hand weaving by the In- 


dians account for about 2,200 tons an- 
nually. 
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Sweden’s Cotton: Now 99 
Percent From Brazil 
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In 1942 and 1943, all but 1 per- 
cent of Sweden’s raw-cotton im- 
ports came from Brazil, according 
to Swedish press reports. Large 
quantities already have been pur- 
chased for delivery in 1944. 

Brazil’s share in Sweden’s im- 
ports has increased remarkably in 
the past 5 years. In 1938, Sweden 
imported 37,000 metric tons of cot- 
ton, of which slightly more than 
1,000 tons came from Brazil. In 
1941, only about half of Sweden’s 
normal requirements were re- 
ceived, but Brazil’s participation 
in this trade had grown, even then, 
to more than 40 percent. A steady 
advance has followed. 


[A comprehensive illustrated feature 
article entitled “Sweden’s Textiles 
Clear War’s Hurdles’ was published 
in the February 26, 1944, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 
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Exports of sheep wool totaled 1,565 
tons in 1943 and 889 tons in the preceding 
year. 

Demand for high-quality alpaca has 
soared, but difficulty was experienced in 
disposing of the lower grades. Alpaca 
hair is seldom used in domestic weaving 
mills. In 1943, 3,500 tons were produced, 
and 2,682 tons were exported. The pre- 
ceding clip aggregated 3,300 tons, 2,304 
tons having been exported. Production 
of llama and huarizo amounted to 400 
tons in 1943, and 340 tons in 1942; ex- 
ports were reported as 353 tons and 339 
tons, respectively. 


BLACKFACE-WOOL CONSUMPTION, 
SCOTLAND, U. K. 


Manufacture of army blankets for the 
Government continues to consume large 
quantities of blackface wool in Scotland. 

Stocks are unofficially placed at be- 
tween 6,000,000 and 8,000,000 pounds. 

Reports indicate that the carpet in- 
dustry may now manufacture up to 10 
percent of pre-war production. 


URUGUAYAN WOOL SITUATION 


Uruguay’s new wool clip is estimated 
at 130,000 bales, but reports indicate that 
it is more greasy than usual, and some 
is also brown-tipped. 

Domestic mills, which continue ca- 
pacity operations, are expected to con- 
sume about 12,000 bales. 

Most woolen factories have more than 
a year’s orders on hand and are not 
booking new business. 

Arrivals of wool on the Montevideo 
market totaled 5,435,780 kilograms in 
February, making a total of 43,374,980 
kilograms for the season which began 
October 1, 1943. In the corresponding 
period of the preceding season, 31,328,- 
422 kilograms were delivered. 

Prices were nominal, and toward the 
end of February the market became very 
inactive, 
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In the 5 months from October through 
February, 45,366 bales were exported. 
Shipments in the corresponding period 
of the 1942-43 season totaled 25,287 bales. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
FLax CULTIVATION IN KENYA 


Plans are in progress to expand flax 
cultivation in Kenya, especially at higher 
altitudes where the long fiber is said to 
develop more readily. According to a 
foreign periodical, the Ministry of Supply 
has offered to purchase the entire 1944 
crop. 


SISAL CULTIVATION IN VENEZUELA 


Interest in sisal cultivation is increas- 
ing in Venezuela. One region expects to 
produce approximately 1,300 tons in 1944, 
or an incerase of 300 tons over 1943. 

This fiber is used by two domestic 
cordage mills in rope making. 

The Government has indicated a desire 
to promote expanded cultivation of sisal 
for use in bag making, about 6,000,000 
bags being required annually. At present 
many of these are supplied by Colombia. 


Wearing Apparel 
CANADIAN HOSIERY PRODUCTION 


Output of full-fashioned hosiery in 
Canada dropped in 1943 to 2,615,006 
dozen pairs from the preceding year’s 
total of 2,747,000 dozen pairs, according 
to a Dominion textile publication. 

Exports declined to 79,000 dozen pairs, 
compared with 106,000 dozen pairs in 
1942. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


Bur.LeY TOBACCO ACREAGE, ONTARIO, 
CANADA 


The 1942 burley-tobacco acreage of On- 
tario, Canada, is reported to have con- 
sisted of 60 percent Harrow Velvet, a 
black-root-rot-resistant variety, 6 per- 
cent each of types Halley and Kelly, and 
24 percent of mixed varieties including 
Judy’s and Gays’ Yellow. A new, heav- 
ier-bodied, resistant variety known as 
Haronova is being tested. 


TosBacco MANUFACTURE, CANARY ISLANDS 


Tobacco-manufacturing activity in the 
Canary Islands is rather slow because of 
a shortage of foreign leaf, notably Bra- 
zilian, for blending with locally grown 
tobacco. Local surplus now is said to 
total some 2,000,000 pounds. 

Producers have been trying for some 
time to increase sales of Canary Island 
tobacco products to the Spanish mo- 
nopoly, but efforts, so far, have been 
unsuccessful. 

In December 1943, a federation of Ca- 
nary Island syndicated tobacco manu- 
facturers was created to analyze ques- 
tions pertaining to monopoly contracts, 
raw-material supplies, and other matters 
of interest to the industry. Membership 
includes representatives from each of the 
islands of Grand Canary, Tenerife, and 
La Palma. 
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COLOMBIAN TOBACCO SITUATION 


An increase in cigarette consumption 
combined with dwindling imports, made 
1943 the best in many years for Colom- 
bian manufacturers of tobacco products, 
it is reported. 


CuBAN TOBACCO CROP 


Cuba’s 1942—43 tobacco crop was about 
30 percent below normal, totaling only 
41,640,588 pounds. Severe drought dur- 
ing the winter and apprehension over a 
falling market are believed to have been 
the principal causes of this decrease. 

Official estimates of the 1943-44 crop, 
recently harvested, have not yet been re- 
leased, but local leaf-tobacco merchants 
anticipate a crop of at least 60,000,000 
pounds, some even predicting a maxi- 
mum crop. of 80,000,000 pounds. 
Weather conditions through February 
were favorable; lack of rainfall in some 
sections has not particularly affected the 
crop, since most of the areas involved 
are under irrigation. Tobacco already 
harvested is reported to be of excellent 
quality . 

Production figures for 1942-43 are 
given in the following table: 





District Production | ~ n . 
Pounds Acres 

Vuelta Abajo- 18, 113, 821 29, 332 
Semi Vuelta 1, 342, 453 2, 795 
Partido- 1, 078, 079 1, 534 
Remedios 20, 689, 033 43, 334 
Oriente 417, 202 | 645 
Total__- 41, 640, 588 | 77, 640 





Domestic consumption of tobacco in 
1943, as officially announced by the Cuban 
Tobacco Commission, included 255,000,- 
000 cigars, 6,263,000,000 cigarettes, and 
186,000 pounds of smoking tobacco. 


Tosacco Crop, NAYARIT, MExICO 


It is expected that the current tobacco 
_ crop in the State of Nayarit, Mexico, will 
be much greater than that of last sea- 
son. Early estimates place production at 
13,000 metric tons or almost 55 percent 
above the 8,440 tons produced in 1942-— 
43. Prices have nearly doubled during 
the past year. 


“SLOVAKIAN” TOBACCO CULTIVATION 


The “Slovakian” tobacco monopoly, by 
regulating prices, has made tobacco cul- 
tivation one of the most profitable of 
agricultural pursuits in that country. 
The annual consumption of raw tobacco 
by domestic manufacturers totals ap- 
proximately 6,600,000 pounds, states the 
Axis-controlled press. 

Average annual output of local fac- 
tories totals approximately 14,000,000 ci- 
gars, 1,600,000,000 cigarettes, 462,000 
pounds of cigarette tobacco, and 3,100,- 
000 pounds of pipe tobacco. 

Imports of high-grade tobacco from 
the Balkan States, Italy, Hungary, and 
Turkey now amount to approximately 
2,000 tons. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Government officials of Southern Rho- 
desia are stressing the importance of in- 
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Germans Speedily Produce 
“War Locomotive” With 
No Endurance 


It is reported from occupied Bel- 
gium that German railway works 
have produced a “war locomotive” 
which is simple in construction 
and can be turned out quickly. 
This wartime product is painted 
grey, and is described as follows: 

Many of the parts are made of 
crude metal. To get over the dif- 
ficulty arising from the lack of oils 
that will resist high temperatures, 
superheating has been abandoned, 
and the thermic yield is thereby 
reduced to 6 percent. The feed 
pumps are also discontinued, and 
there are two ejectors instead. 
The plates of the fireboxes are 
often so bad in quality that cracks 
appear and extensive repairs are 
necessary. 

It is considered that the German 
“war locomotive” is inferior to the 
engines of 30 years ago. The Ger- 
mans, however, are apparently 
very proud of their new effort. 
They brought a specimen engine 
to Belgium and kept it standing 
for several days in the principal 
railway stations where the Belgian 
staffs were invited to examine it. 
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creased tobacco production. The cli- 
mate and soil, it is pointed out, are 
suited to the growth of both Virginia and 
Turkish types of tobacco, and the hope 
that tobacco will become the greatest 
export of the colony has been expressed 
by colonial officials. Plans are being 
formulated to increase the present an- 
nual production of between 30,000,000 
and 40,000,000 pounds to a maximum of 
between 100,000,000 and 150,000,000 
pounds. 

Area under tobacco in 1942-43 included 
61,761 acres of flue-cured tobacco, 1,797 
acres of fire-cured, and 5,382 acres of 
Turkish-type tobacco. 

The 1942-43 crop is estimated at 33,- 
760,743 pounds. Of this, 31,291,388 
pounds were Virginia-type and 2,469,355 
pounds were Turkish-type tobacco. Flue- 
cured tobacco yielded 491 pounds per 
acre, fire-cured 524 pounds per acre, and 
Turkish-type tobacco 458 pounds per 
acre. 





Iran in 1943 


(Continued from p. 9) 


American Financial Mission 


The year 1943 witnessed the gradual 
establishment and development of an 
American Financial Mission in Iran. 
Numerous regulations dealing with the 
national economy of the country, includ- 
ing the income-tax law, were sponsored 
by this mission. 
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Charlotte R. Budd (“Iraq's Cigarette 
Trade and Industry Booming”) .—See the 
January 8, 1944, issue of ForEIGn Coy. 
MERCE WEEKLY. 


John A. Calhoun (“Tran in 1943”) — 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY regrets that 
a biographical sketch of Vice Consul Ca]. 
houn is not available at this time. 


John P. Dawson (co-author “The Mid- 
dle-East Supply Program”’) is a native of 
Detroit, Mich., and is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan’s Law School. He 
taught law for a number of years at the 
University of Michigan and was Legal 
Counsellor with the Rent Division, Office 
of Price Administration, before becoming 
the Chief of the Middle East Division of 
the Foreign Economic Administration, 
Mr. Dawson is the author of numerous 
articles, appearing in various legal 
periodicals, discussing foreign laws which 
dealt with the problems and legal as- 
pects of the European inflation that fol- 
lowed the First World War. 


Cary Wolcott Sheard (“Kenya Plan- 
ning Rounded Progress’) was born in 
New York City and educated in the 
schools of Washington, D. C. She re- 
ceived her A. B. degree in Foreign Sery- 
ice from George Washington University 
in 1938. Subsequently she did graduate 
work at American University and the 
Graduate School of the Department of 
Agriculture. First entering the Federal 
Service in June 1930 in the Bureau of 
the Census, she was later employed in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, the Department of Labor, and the 
Social Security Board. She entered the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in October 1941, and is now em- 
ployed in the African Section of the 
Bureau's British Empire Unit. 

Earle C. Taylor (“Turkey in 1943”) — 
This magazine regrets that a biograph- 
ical sketch of Commercial Attaché Tay- 
lor is not available at this time. 


Fred G. Winant (co-author “The Mid- 
dle-East Supply Program’’) .—Born Mon- 
mouth Beach, N. J.; graduated from 
Princeton University, 1915; attended 
Medical School, New York City, until 
declaration of war, 1917; served with 
30th Infantry, 3rd Division, A. E. F, 
as Second Lieutenant, First Lieutenant, 
and Captain; retired from regular army 
on account of wounds received in action; 
decorations received: Distinguished 
Service Cross, Silver Star, and Croix de 
Guerre with palm; 2 years shipping, 
with International Mercantile Marine 
Co., New York City; 3 years with Gov- 
ernor John G. Winant in Concord, New 
Hampshire; 6 years with Atlantic Gyp- 
sum Products Co., Boston, as treasurer 
and director; 8 years with Federal Home 
Loan Bank, Boston, as treasurer. Since 
May 1941, in Government service. 
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The Middle-East 
Supply Program 


(Continued from p. 7) 


in time. It is doubtful whether anyone 
would maintain that the machinery of 
private trade should have been asked to 
handle that emergency. 


Categories Under Lend-Lease 


The supplies about which we are Con- 
cerned are supplies for civilian use, which 
comprise the main element of direct 
trade with Middle Eastern merchants and 
importers. For this class of goods Lend- 
Lease or other governmental procure- 
ment has been used for a small fraction. 
Apart from an extremely small and scat- 
tered list of items, of a value of a few 
thousand dollars, there have been six 
specific categories of goods that have 
gone under Lend-Lease. 

Where the Lend-Lease mechanism has 
been resorted to for civilian supplies to 
the Middle East, it has been largely on a 
cash-reimburseable basis and has been 
primarily on account of difficulties of 
procurement in this country which seri- 
ously hampered the movement of essen- 
tial supplies. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant category has been iron and steel 
products, most (though not all) of which 
were put under Lend-Lease procurement 
in the fall of 1942 because the system 
of priority ratings then in effect placed 
commercial orders for the Middle East at 
a serious disadvantage. 

As a result of the Controlled Materials 
Plan and of the general easing of the 
supply position as to iron and steel in 
recent months, it has become evident 
that commercial orders are substantially 
on a varity with government procure- 
ment, and for some time the Foreign 
Economic Administration has been work- 
ing on a transfer of iron and steel back 
to straight commercial procurement. 
After the change is made, it will take 
some weeks, of course, to be fully effec- 
tive, but work has already commenced in 
the field on organizing the transfer. 

A second important category com- 
prises cotton textiles and cotton yarn. 
The inability of the United States to 
supply cotton textiles to the Middle East 
because of the shortage of United States 
supplies had largely severed such trade 
connections as were established between 
American suppliers of textiles and Mid- 
dle Eastern importers. When the ur- 
gency of the need in the Middle East led 
to a limited allocation from American 
production, it was necessary to take steps 
to ensure the placing of orders before the 
expiration of the quarterly allocation. 
Government procurement was under- 
taken for the first installment, under the 
Middle East allocation for the fourth 
quarter of 1943. This temporary expedi- 
ent was employed as the first stage in 
the organization of straight commercial 
orders, 

On this the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration is working as diligently as pos- 
sible and is giving such assistance as can 
be given, in order to ensure that the 
Middle East’s urgent need for textiles is 
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Argentina.—The following applications 
for registration of trade-marks were pub- 
lished in the “Boletén Oficial” of March 
7, 1944. Opposition must be fi'ed before 
April 3, 1944. 
Trade-mark 
EEL ESS No. 20—Entire class. 


Class Number and commodity 
Sengbusch__.__._.__ No. 6—Entire class (ex- 
cept electrical appli- 
ances). 
Printo-Maxigraph._ No. 6—Entire class (ex- 
cept electrical appli- 
ances). 
Maxigraph-_-_-_____- No. 6—Entire class (ex- 
cept electrical appli- 
ances). 
Printo-Maxigraph__ No. 20—Entire Class. 


Guatemala.—The following applica- 
tions for registration of trade-marks were 
published in the “Diario Oficial” of 
Guatemala. Opposition must be filed 
within 40 days following the first date of 
application. 





Date of 


Trade-mark Class No. and product | publica- 
tion 
1944 
Wildroot No. 4—Shampoo | Mar. 9 
Avenger No. 35—Belts, hose, pack- | Mar. 11 
ing, ete. 
Vi-Litron No. 6—Vitamins_. . Do. 
Suspiros de Es- | No. 49—Alcohol, alcoholic | Mar. 13 
pana. beverages, liquors. | 
La Rapida No. 49—Aleoholic beverages_.| Do. 
Peralga No. 6—Chemical, medici- | Mar. 14 


nal and pharmaceutical 
preparations. 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for registration of trade-marks were 


published in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication. 








Date of 
Trade-mark | Product | publica- 
tion 
a 
1944 
Permite_ .| Transport in general_-__. Mar. 1 
Decora__. | Hardware and bazar goods, | Do. 
agricultural and industrial | 
| machinery. 
Simeticity. .-..|\. asa csase : | Do. 
Hallicrafters__..| Electric material and equip- | Do. 
| ment. 
Walker Turner_| Agricultural and industrial Do. 
| machinery, electric mate- 
rial and equipment. 
Blue Streak | Electric material and equip- Do. 
| ment, transport in general. 
Pectonin Lau- | Drugstore and chemical Do. 
rens Ferrier. | products. 
Klimakton- ies oa os osteo coles Mar. 2 
Emarcor - ..----| OOS... sib ssid = agi hog 
Hepamino_- Rae RWS 2 ied or “ Do. 
Folanyl .____- GOi505 ; kinase Do. 
Ace Te | Stationery, books, printed | Mar. 2 
| material. 
Axion. - ..| Perfumery and toilet, soap, Do. 
candles, matches. 
Pilot Stationery, books, printed Do. 
material. 
Mimosa | Perfumery and toilet é Do. 
Locustiazol | Drugstore and chemical Do. 
products. 
Vulcase vee oe ee} 
R-V-Lite._____| Hardware and bazar goods._| Mar. 6 
(Vitapane). | | 
Ascott | Shoes, boots and leather | Mar. 2 
goods. 
Lenca_- Textiles, dry-goods, ready- Feb. 29 
to-wears, etc, } 
Intarsa__. Drugstore and chemical | Feb. 26 
| products. 
Sanacutis- - - | Arms eee |} Mar. 8 
Stillman... Drugstore and chemical Do. 


products. 








met as efficiently as possible through the 
channels of private trade. 


Medical Supplies 


A third category, much discussed, is 
that of drugs and medical supplies. 
Here again difficulties of procurement, 
and the special forms of control set up 
through the Surgeon General’s office, 
necessitated a resort to exceptional 
measures. One should not receive the 
impression that the limited use of Lend- 
Lease procurement in the field of drugs 
and medical supplies had the effect of 
preventing development of the channels 
of private trade. The Combined Agency 
has been licensing for commercial ex- 
port very substantial quantities of drugs 
and pharmaceuticals in recent months. 
However, when it became clear that the 
easing of the supply position enabled 
commercial firms to supply substantially 
all the requirements of the Middle East, 
an arrangement was put into effect by 
which 300 tons a month would be ap- 
proved for import into the Middle East 
from all sources of supply. The choice 
of the country from which the supplies 
would be secured and the private ex- 
porter on whom the order would be 
placed is left entirely to the free decision 
of the Middle Eastern importer. 


Still more recently the decision has 
been made to extend the same system of 
straight commercial orders to all types 
of drugs, including those essential drugs 
included in the programs submitted 
from the Middle East territories, the 
so-called bulk indents. The only reserva- 
tions that need to be made are two: 
(1) that on a very short list of drugs in 
extremely tight supply it may be neces- 
sary to uSe Lend-Lease machinery for 
brief intervals if United States pro- 
duction is temporarily preempted by 
urgent military demands; and (2) that 
in a few Middle Eastern countries the 
local governments themselves may insist 
on government bulk purchases to secure 
adequate controls over distribution and 
prices of essential medical supplies. 
However, this latter factor should not 
materially affect the main result. 


Farm Machinery 


“A fourth category of goods in which 
Lend-Lease has been used involves a lim- 
ited amount of essential agricultural ma- 
chinery—again because of the extreme 
shortness of world supplies and because 
of the tight procurement controls in the 
United States. Less success may be 
achieved in arranging a transfer of agri- 
cultural machinery to straight commer- 
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cial channels in the near future, though 
this too is a subject on which we are 


engaged. 
Trucks and Tires 


The fifth and sixth categories can be 
lumped together—trucks and automo- 
tive tires and tubes. The ability to em- 
ploy commercial channels in these in- 
stances is largely dependent on the 
United States supply situation. It should 
be added, however, that with trucks and 
tires, as with drugs, there enters the sec- 
ond factor which has influenced deci- 
sions as to the use of government pro- 
curement—that is, the need for controls 
over distribution in the Middle East. 
Where we are dealing with commodities 
in world short supply, which are released 
only because they are essential to the 
economy of the Middle East, a serious re- 
sponsibility is involved in recommending 
their release to the supply authorities. 
This is a problem essentially for the men 
in the field, since it depends on condi- 
tions in the Middle East itself. 


Official Policies Are Clear 


The six categories just described ex- 
haust the list of materials which have 
been supplied in any volume through 
Lend-Lease machinery. Most of these, 
as has been indicated, are being or have 
already been transferred to channels of 
private trade. It is a great achievement 
that the Middle East Supply Center has 
been able to confine the field of govern- 
ment procurement so narrowly and has 
organized civilian supplies to the Middle 
East, through a period of extreme mili- 
tary danger, with so large a reliance on 
established channels of trade. 

The policies of the State Department 
and the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion on this whole issue are very clear 
and have been repeatedly announced. 
It is clearly to American national in- 
terest and the interest of the United 
Nations that wartime controls interfere 
as little as possible with the movement of 
goods through private channels; and that 
those channels should be ready, as con- 
trols are relaxed, to resume their essen- 
tial role in promoting world prosperity. 


Determining Sources 


The second main issue to be discussed 
is the procedure for determining sources 
of supply. On this issue, too, there has 
been much misunderstanding. The 
problem faced must be obvious from the 
account of the organization and proce- 
dures in the field, given in Part I of the 
present discussion. In a supply program 
that relies so largely on straight com- 
mercial orders, it is clear that some guid- 
ance must be given at an early stage to 
commercial importers and Middle East- 
ern governments in channeling orders 
toward the available sources of supply. 
This guidance is given by a document 
known as the Commodity Index, which 
lists the sources on which Middle Eastern 
importers can draw for the various com- 
modities which they may desire to pur- 
chase. This list is constantly subject to 
revision, as the supply situation changes 
from time to time. 
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NotTE.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba 


United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the ¢ iuatemalan 


quetzal and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 


dollar. 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 


1942 (an- 
nual) 
Argentina__| Paper peso Official A 3.73 
| Official B 4.23 
Bid 4.94 
Free market 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 46, 46 
Curb 49. 66 
Brazil _ - Cruzeiro ! Official 16. 50 
Free market 19. 64 
Special free market 20, 52 
Chile Peso Official 19. 37 
Export draft 25. 00 
Curb market 31.75 
Free 31.13 
Gold exchange 31.13 
Mining dollar 31.13 
Agricultural dollar 31.13 
Colombia do Controlled 1.75 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 
Stabilization Fund (? 
Curb 1.77 
Costa Rica_| Colon Uncontrolled 5. 71 
Controlled. . ». 62 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official 14. 39 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 00 
Curb 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 333. 00 
Guarani 5 do 
Peru Sol Free 6.50 
Salvador Colon do > 0) 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 
‘ree 1.90 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 
Free 3. 4! 


ee 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
mate 


‘ Jan. 1944 equiva- 

1943 (an- 

. (month- | Rate lent in Dat 

nual) ly) | u.s. | e 

| currency 
3.73 3.73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Feb. 12, 1944 
4.23 | 4.23 | 4.23 2364 Do. 
4.94 | 4.04 4.94 . 2024 | Do. 
4.06 3. 99 3.99 | 2506 | Do. 
42.91 42. 42 42.42 0236 | Mar. 7 
45.42 46. 65 49.00 | 0204 be 
16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 0606 | Jan. 31,1944 
19. 63 19. 63 19. 63 0509 Do. 
20. 43 20. 30 20. 30 0493 Do. 
19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 0516 | Mar. 4, 1944 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 0400 | Do. 
32. 37 31.70 31. 20 0321 Do. 
31.00 31.00 31. 00 0323 Do. 
31.00 31.00 $1.00 0323 Do. 
31.00 31.00 31. 00 . 0323 Do. 
31.00 31.00 31.00 0323 Do. 
1.75 1.75 1.75 .5714 | Feb. 29, 1944 
1.76 1. 76 1. 76 5682 Do, 
( qa (8) Do, 
1. 76 1.75 1.75 5714 Do, 
. 65 5. 64 5. 64 1770 Do. 

62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do. 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | Jan. 29, 1044 
14. 10 14.10 14.10 0709 Do. 

2 04 2. 04 2.04 4902 | Jan. 31,1944 
4.85 4.85 4.85 2062 Do. 
5». 00 5.00 5.00 2000 | Mar. 3, 1944 
5.16 5. 28 5. 30 1887 Do. 

4 333. 00 333.00 | 333.00 0030 | Nov. 7,1943 
3.10 310 3.10 3226 | Feb. 29, 1044 
6. 50 6.50 6. 50 1528 | Mar. 4, 1944 
2) 2 0 250 4000 | Jan. 31,1044 
1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 | Mar. 4, 1044 
1.90 1% 1. 90 5263 Do. 

3. 35 3.35 3. 35 . 2085 | Feb. 20, 1944 
3. 35 3.35 3.35 . 2085 Do. 





1 Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis 


Since November 1, 


1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 
1 © 


2 For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95 
> For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.7 


785 


4 Used until November 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani 


5’ New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943. 


Norte.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina 





Both in constructing it and in the con- 
tinuous process of revision, two govern- 
ing principles have been recognized. The 
first principle is again an obvious one— 
the ability of one or another of the vari- 
ous possible sources to supply the com- 
modity in question. For the United 
States this involves a simple and direct 
inquiry, addressed to the supply agencies 
such as the War Production Board, as to 
whether or not the United States can 
supply if the need exists for such and 
such a commodity. If the War Produc- 
tion Board answer is “No”, then it is 
essential that the Middle Eastern im- 
porter and his local government be noti- 
fied promptly so that valuable time and 
money will not be wasted. 








ae BE tala ides ‘ 


The second principle goes back to one 
of the essential purposes of the Middle 
East Supply Center itself, the saving of 
shipping space to an area which has been 
and still is one of the critical areas in 
world military operations. This second 
principle involves a subsidiary proposi- 
tion that, if the material in question can 
be secured within the Middle East itself, 
shipping and supplies should not be used 
to transport it many thousands of miles. 
It also means that if some nearby area 
(such as India or East Africa) can be 
used as a source of supply, it should be 
used in order to save shipping. 

If ability to supply from outside the 
area is substantially equal, and no con- 
siderable saving in shipping is involved, 
the choice of the source of supply is left 
to the free decision of the Middle Eastern 
importer. This general principle, which 
might be described as the third govern- 
ing principle, applies to a wide range of 
commodities and applies particularly 
where the choice lies between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. With 
the aid of this principle, it appears en- 
tirely feasible to reconcile the essential 
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purposes of wartime controls with the 
main elements of a free competitive 
economy. 


What Chance for More Trade? 


Perhaps the largest and most impor- 
tant issue is the one reserved for the 
last—the prospects for an increased vol- 
ume of U. S. trade with the Middle East. 
In approaching this question it seems 
wise to keep in mind these two points: 
first, that before the war the United 
States share of the trade with the Middle 
East was relatively less than the share of 
other Major exporting countries, and, 
second, that the effect of Middle East 
Supply Center controls has been to re- 
duce the trade of other countries, espe- 
cially the United Kingdom, at a consid- 
erably greater rate than United States 
trade with the Middle East has been re- 
duced. The question then involves an 
attempt to forecast, not so much the 
competitive position of the United States 
as compared with other major exporting 
countries, as the prospects for a net in- 
crease of Middle Eastern imports from 
all sources of supply. 

On this issue it is difficult to be really 
hopeful for the immediate future. The 
shipping authorities cannot give an exact 
estimate of shipping available to the 
Middle East during the next few months. 
This would involve an estimate of the 
dates and the magnitude of military op- 
erations in the European area. We can 
make only the guesses that any reader of 
the newspapers is free to make. Itisa 
fact that the Allied shipping position is 
nothing like so serious as it was a year 
ago—partly as a result of new construc- 
tion and partly as a result of the defeat 
of the German submarine campaign. 
On the other hand, it is most unlikely 
that over-all shipping resources can meet 
all the demands that will be made upon 
it during the months ahead. 


War's Flux Is Potent Influence 


In this situation the agreed policy of 
American agencies is to arrange, through 
the Middle East Supply Center, an in- 
crease in Middle Eastern import quotas 
which would provide enough ready cargo 
to fill available ships. In doing so it 
may be found again that a backlog of 
ready cargo will accumulate and that 
shipment to the Middle East of commer- 
cial cargo will not be so readily effected 
as it has been in recent months. The 
impending invasion of the European 
continent will probably result in a less 
fortunate position than has existed in 
the recent past. 

Above all it is necessary to warn most 
urgently against the assumption that the 
war is almost over. Recent events in 
Italy should have demonstrated that dif- 
ficult and dangerous times lie ahead. 
It is true that an improvement of the 
supply position as to some commodities 
has made larger quantities available for 
export. It is also true that the shipping 
stringency has been in recent months 
greatly relieved, for the Middle East as 
for other parts of the world. If as a 
result it is easier to meet the essential 
heeds of the Middle Eastern countries, 
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it is to our own interest as well as theirs 
that we undertake to do so. 

From this it is a long step, however, to 
the conclusion that the United Nations 
can eliminate the controls which were 
set up in a time of even greater stress 
and which have met the essential needs 
of the Middle East, so far as they could 
be met. In the months immediately 
ahead, the aim should be to preserve and 
extend the channels of private trade, to 
prepare for that general expansion of 
United States foreign trade which is ex- 
pected to follow the armistice in Europe. 





Turkey in 1943 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Acquiring Foreign Interests 


During 1943, the Government con- 
tinued its policy of acquiring enterprises 
in Turkey in which foreign capital was 
interested. In June 1943 the Izmir 
Tramway Co. was purchased, and toward 
the end of the year the Government took 
over the Izmir Water Co. Another move 
in this direction was the acquisition by 
the Government from the American- 
Turkish Investment Corporation of the 
American-owned match factory, which 
has for a number of years held a mo- 
nopoly for the manufacture and sale of 
matches in Turkey. 

Other financial developments during 
the year included the flotation of a do- 
mestic loan for £T15,000,000 (in July). 
This loan was the third issue of the 1941 
railway loan, and is to be utilized for 
financing the extension of the existing 
railway network. 

The foreign-exchange value of the 
Turkish pound (100 piasters) showed 
only minor fluctuations during the year, 
and quotations at the end of the year were 
around $0.763. 


BITS OF CARELESS TALK 


ARE PIECED TOGETHER BY THE ENEMY 
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Foreign Trade Fairly Active 


Turkey’s foreign-trade turn-over in 
1943 was believed to have been fairly sat- 
isfactory, in view of the wartime diffi- 
culties of transport and the restricted 
trading area (publication of Turkish offi- 
cial statistics was suspended in 1941). 
The demand for Turkish products from 
both the Axis and the Allied Nations con- 
tinued strong. 

Following are some of the products 
sent to the Avis growp and the probable 
country of destination: Chrome exports 
to the Axis area all went to Germany; 
valonia was distributed between Bul- 
garia, Germany, and Hungary; consid- 
erable quantities of pig iron went to 
Hungary, and smaller quantities to Ru- 
mania, in return for iron manufactures; 
oilseeds and hazelnuts went chiefly to 
Germany and Hungary; about half of 
the cotton shipments went to Hungary, 
and the remainder to Germany, Ru- 
mania, and Italy; copper exports were 
heavy, with about two-thirds consigned 
to Germany, the remainder to Rumania 
and Bulgaria, with small amounts to 
Italy and Hungary. In return, Turkey 
received from the Axis are chiefly loco- 
motives, cars, and other railway equip- 
ment, motors, various iron and steel 
products, dyestuffs, photographic equip- 
ment (from Germany) ; textiles, iron and 
steel products, radios, zinc plates, and 
chemicals from Hungary; petroleum, and 
small quantities of textiles and timber, 
from Rumania. 

The United Kingdom (among the 
United Nations) was a heavy purchaser 
of such Turkish products as chrome, 
copper, mohair, tobacco, silk cocoons and 
waste, valex, skins, and dried fruits. 

Turkey’s imports from the sterling- 
bloc area in 1943 included cotton and 
woolen textiles and yarns, electrical 
equipment and appliances, medicinal 
and pharmaceutical preparations, chem- 
icals, machinery and spare parts, iron 
and steel products, automotive spare 
parts, copper manufactures, rubber and 
rubber manufactures, tin and tin plate, 
and raw wool. 

Turkey’s 1943 purchases from the 
United States for civilian requirements 
consisted mainly of truck chassis, auto- 
motive spare parts, tires, machinery and 
spare parts, medicinal preparations, and 
related items, whereas Turkish exports 
to the United States were confined mostly 
to leaf tobacco, opium, chrome, and 
copper. 





Women Will Roll Pills, Too 


In addition to all the other jobs women 
are doing, the young women of Canada 
are invading the pharmacy field in ever- 
growing numbers, the foreign press says. 
The Ontario College of Pharmacy at 
Toronto has had an increased enrollment 
of women students every year since the 
war began. In 1943, of 46 first-year stu- 
dents, 12 were women. Many of the 
female pharmacy students are daughters 
of pharmacists who wish to carry on their 
fathers’ work. Besides regular classes, 
they are given courses in first aid and 
business practice. 
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ALAS 


a Reports - 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 
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Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
March 18, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The March 18 issue contains 
these articles: 


FINNISH POSITION IN THE WAR: STATE- 
MENT BY THE PRESIDENT. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN ITALY: 


Statement by the President. 
Statement by the Secretary of State. 


A REALISTIC VIEW OF OUR INTERNATIONAL 
EcoNoMIC OPERATIONS: ADDRESS BY 
CHARLES P. TAFT. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LEND-LEASE MATERIAL. 


VISIT OF THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE TO 
LONDON: STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION: 
By Orfts E. MULLIKEN. 


First WEST INDIAN CONFERENCE. 


DISSOLUTION OF JOINT ECONOMIC COMMIT- 
TEES, UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


REPRESENTATION OF INTERESTS AS OF JANU- 

ARY 1, 1944: 

Representation by the United States of 
Foreign Interests, Arranged According to 
United States Foreign Service Offices. 

Representation by the United States of 
Foreign Interests, Arranged According to 
Countries Represented. 

Areas Where Switzerland Represents 
the Interests of the United States. 


Uprer COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN. 
PROTOCOL ON PELAGIC WHALING. 
RUBBER DEVELOPMENT IN BRAZIL. 


Other Publications 


How To Import AND Export. World 
Trade Committee, Los Angeles County 
Chamber of Commerce. January 1944. 
76 pp. Postwar Foreign Trade Bulletin 
No. 1. Report of the proceedings of the 
Foreign Trade Clinic, designed to aid 
business executives who are preparing 
now to handle present and prospective 
international trade. Contains helpful 
information on the following subjects: 
Obtaining import, financing import, han- 
dling import, locating import, wartime 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


import, local import, export business, ex- 
port shipments, export orders, export 
markets, export controls: export services. 
Available gratis from: Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, 1151 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON BRAZIL'S EcoNn- 
omy. Institute of International Finance 
of New York University. liarch 6, 1944. 
35 pp. Discusses the speeding up of in- 
dustrialization and economic diversifica- 
tion in Brazil, and the vast improvement 
of its international financial position, as 
a result of the war. 

Available from: Institute of Interna- 
tional Finance of New York University, 
90 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


GEOPOLITICS IN PRINCIPLE AND PRAC- 
Tice. Russell H. Fifield and G. Etzel 
Pearcy. 1944. 208 pp. Price $2.25. A 
discussion of geopolitics, in two parts: 
Part 1 covers definition and scope, evolu- 
tion, and the prime factors of geopoli- 
tics. Part 2 presents the following: 
Geopolitics in Action—the Third Reich; 
Geopolitical Strength of the United 
States; Japan, Oriental Version of Geo- 
politics; the Soviet Union, Dynamics of 
the Eurasian Heartland; the British 
Commonwealth-Empire, Geopolitics of 
Extended Domain; Examples of Geo- 
politics in Other States; Contributions 
of Geopolitics. Illustrated throughout 
with maps. 

Available from: Ginn and Co., Statler 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


ELEMENTOS DE NORMALIZACION INDUS- 
TRIAL (in Spanish). Alberto Magna- 
Rodrigues and Cyrus T. Brady, jr. 1943. 
28 pp. Single copy, gratis. Provides 
the nontechnical reader interested in 
standardization with some information 
on the significance of the word, and 
shows the economies that can be effected 
from the use of standards in industry. 
Outlines what standards are, the kinds 
in use, and their economic and social 
significance. Tells how standardization 
has developed in the United States and 
the importance of international cooper- 
ation in its development, with particular 
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reference to facilitating trade. Dis. 
cusses briefly the manner in which 
Standardizing bodies are formed and 
how they function. 

Available from: American Standards 
Association, Inter-American Depart- 
ment, 29 West 39th Street, New York 18, 
ee 
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Lend-Lease Food Deliveries 
Smaller in January y 





Food and other agricultural products 
laid down at shipside during January for 
Lend-Lease export totaled 695,190,000 
pounds, compared with 900,000,000 
pounds in December, according to the 
War Food Administration. 

The major products delivered were in 
the following percentages: Meats, 29: 
dairy and poultry, 11; grain and cereals 
16; fruits and vegetables, 14; fats and 
oils (excluding butter), 11; sugar, 16; 
fish, 1; soya products, 3; seeds, 1; miscel- 
laneous foodstuffs, 3; and non-food- 
stuffs, 2. 

Destinations of January Lend-Lease 
deliveries were: British Empire, 38.7 per- 
cent; Soviet Union, 57.1 percent; North 
Africa, 2.7 percent; and Greece, West 
Africa, French National Committee, and 
China combined, 1.5 percent. 








Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decision 
(F.C. S. D.—47) 


Subtitle B—Regulations Relating to 
TITLE 15—COMMERCE 


Commerce 


CuapTterR 1—Bureau of the Census, De- © 
partment of Commerce 


Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 
Shipper’s Export Declarations 


Section 30.40 is amended to read as 
follows: 

Sec. 30.40 Penalty for failure to file ship- | 
per’s export declarations for exports by rail— } 
The agent or employee of any railway or | 
transportation company who shall transport © 
any commodities into a foreign country by > 
rail before delivering to the Collector of Cus- 4 
toms the shipper’s export declarations cover- 
ing the commodities transported as required | 
by law shall be liable to a penalty of $50 for © 
each offense. 


(R. S. 161, Sec. 4, 32 Stat. 826; 5 
U.S. C. 22, 601.) 


WAYNE C. TAYLOR, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


February 26, 1944 (Order No. 293). 
(F.R. Doc. 44-2887; Filed, February 28,7 
1944; 1:06 P. M.) 7 
Published in Federal Register, March ], - 
1944. a 





Toys and games imported by Jamaica” 
in 1942 were valued at £4,404, a drop 0fy 
more than 50 percent from £9,502 in 1941.5 
Domestic production of wooden toys has 
increased, the foreign press reports, an@ 
compensates in part for decreased im=) 
ports. t 
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